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_ compels them to reduce their conditions. They are 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF. THE WEEK. 


Alfonso XIII., it is pointed out, has the distinction 
of being one of the very few characters in history 
born king. It is an excellent thing for Spain, and we 
hope it may be a good thing for England, that he has 
remained one. He has begun to play his part well, 
and he showed courage in the Paris affair. There was 
anote of another sort of nerve and decision in the 
delivery of his little speech at the Guildhall on Wednes- 
day. ‘He spoke in English, which, it may be noted, 
has become in the last year or two the prevailing 
foreign language in Madrid. He was of course com- 
pelled to say the usual pretty things to which Spanish 
courtesy contrives to give more than usual distinction ; 
and we hope that those who remembered the press on 
the Spanish-American war felt proper shame at his 
reference to 
towards each other’ which the two nations had shown. 
The visit has not been long enough for much to be 


done in it, but the young King by reason of his king- 


ship and perhaps also his personality has promoted 
the good feeling that our past brutality might have 
destroyed. 


The reports of the busy people who spend their time 
dogging the footsteps of ambassadors and politi- 


mutual respect and admiration | 
pe _ order has not been disturbed. 


‘entitled to severe demands; but it is unlikely that 


Russia, however much she is disposed to peace, would 
consent to a heavy indemnity or any extreme humi- 
liation. She may yet prefer to retire from the area of 
war and try the effect of years of vis inertiz on Japanese 
patience and endurance. 


So far as public demonstrations go the political effect 
of the naval defeat has not been great. Some alarm 
was caused in S. Petersburg on Sunday by a gathering 
in the Pavloysk Gardens, attended by intellectuals as 
well as workmen, in favour of peace and against 
the Government. Some revolutionary speeches were 
delivered, and after the audience of some 5,000 people 
had made a show of resistance a body of police dis- 
persed the meeting. A more regular and more impor- 
tant effort to assert popular claims to decide on peace 
and war was organised in Moscow and forbidden by 
the police, but a set of resolutions appear to have 
been passed at separate and private meetings and 
arrangements made for further agitation. But on the 


whole the people seem inclined to wait the result of 


the negotiations for peace thought to be in progress ; 
and beyond the discovery of a bomb at Riga public 


The Tsar is usually said to have signalled the defeat 
in the Sea of Japan by reactionary measures at home. 


_ What this reaction amounts to is the appointment of 


cians in Paris, Washington and S. Petersburg have | 


strengthened the expectation of peace. 


A great many | 


influential people from Mr. Roosevelt to the great | 


bankers are working for peace, which everyone will 


desire : and it is a fair inference that the Russians have | 


put out feelers. But what most matters and what is 
least considered is the intention of the Japanese. 
Supposing they are approached, do they intend to offer 
such terms as the Russians could accept? Their posi- 


| 
| 
| 


General Trepoff as assistant Minister of the Interior, 
the resignation of M. Buliguine and many meetings in 
the palace about which no one knows anything. The 
resignation of M. Buliguine is a misfortune ; it seems to 
signify the failure of his effort to arrange a satisfactory 
commission, which, however, was never very plausible ; 
and General Trepoff is so far reactionary that he 
regards himself, as he says, as an instrument whose 
one duty is to carry out the will of the Tsar: But 
every other minister, while he is in office, is under the 
same obligation, whatever his personal inclination. 
The importance of the appointment consists chiefly in 
the doubling of General Trepoff’s offices, as he remains 


tion is overmastering, they are almost beyond the risk | Governor of S. Petersburg, and in his new office has 
of serious defeat and no precedent that we know of 


greatly increased police duties. 
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With the possible exception of the ‘‘Izumrud” the 
fate of all the ships engaged in the battle of Tsu Shima 
is now known. Admiral Togo was himself in doubt 
only about this vessel, the ‘‘ Oleg”, ‘‘ Aurora”, and 
‘*Jemchug”, which last he conjectured to be sunk. 
But on Saturday night these three ships, which accord- 
ing to one of the commanders were separated from the 
rest of the fleet early in the battle, arrived in Manila, 
all more or less damaged. It is likely that they will 
be interned till the end of the war. The damage to two 
of the ships at any rate is serious, and the Americans 
are inclined to adopt a fairly strict interpretation of the 
laws of neutrality. Admiral Enquist has also received 
a telegram from the Tsar commanding him to put him- 
self at the disposition of the American Government. 
The total number of Russian prisoners taken is re- 
turned at 6,143 and the Japanese give their losses at 
113 killed and 424 wounded. 


Little has been heard of the armies in Manchuria ; 
but a report comes through Russian sources that the 
Japanese who had been withdrawing some of their 
outposts have occupied Omoso. If this is true, it is of 
the utmost importance. The place is as much as 75 miles 
east of Kirin, and a great distance north-east of the 
centre of the Japanese army. Supposing the Japanese 
to be in effective occupation they must have succeeded 
in flanking operations on an immense scale ; and are 
in a position to threaten immediately the communica- 
tions between Kharbin and Vladivostok. It is certain 
that Marshal Oyama has been slowly preparing for a 
general advance, of which the first object is probably 
the isolation of Vladivostok, and it may well be that the 
seizure of Omoso is the first step. All along the 
Russian news of Japanese movements has been more 
trustworthy than any other. 


There are disasters in peace as well as in war. 
On Thursday morning in Plymouth Sound the Sub- 
marine A8 went down with fifteen men. The disaster 
is more deadly and less accountable than the loss 
either of the A5 at Queenstown in February or the Ar 
at Portsmouth in March oflast year. The explosion on 
the one, the collision with the other were at least 
partially explained. In this last instance the vessel, 
which unhappily had on board a number of men in 
training as well as her proper crew, was travelling 
along the surface in company with another submarine 
and a torpedo boat. Suddenly for no known reason 
she dived ; four of those who were on deck were left 
in the water and subsequently picked up, Since one 
hatch was open at the time it is too certain that the 
remaining fifteen must have been drowned within the 
vessel. Any hope of saving them disappeared with 
the signs of an explosion about an hour later. Such 
sacrifice in time of peace for an engine of war, which 
all the world would be better without, will appeal 
bitterly to the nation; and on account of ‘‘the brave 
that are no more” we can only hope that their sacrifice 
may at least save future loss. 


The resignation of M. Delcassé is the event of the 
week in Europe, in spite of other serious events. The 
fact is his policy was perhaps carried out with a little 
too much brusquerie and M. Rouvier did not consider 
him the indispensable man as former Premiers had 
rightly done. France is just now suffering from a 
serious crise des nerfs. She has suddenly awoke to 
the temporary disablement of her partner in the Dual 
Alliance and is not altogether easy about the money 
she has advanced. Probably this particular anxiety is 
without any just foundation, but she also has become 
aware that Germany is availing herself of the 
opportunity afforded by the collapse of Russian 
military and naval prestige, and the supposed isolation 
of Germany has been insisted on by France and her 
friends in a manner that was not altogether tactful. 
M. Delcassé’s services are therefore forgotten for the 
moment, and he has become a scapegoat. 


Since the Sultan’s refusal of the French demands the 
situation in Morocco, though its interest and complica- 
tions grow, has not ostensibly advanced. Mr. Lowther 
who reached Fez last Saturday was received with the 


usual ceremonial and in the interchange of Speeches 
with the Sultan nothing was said beyond the proper 
compliments. The Sultan’s demand for a conference 
of European nations ‘was received at the sevéral 
embassies on the day of his arrival. M. Delcassé’s 
resignation will probably entail some delay in answering 
it, though the tone of the response, at least from 
England and France, cannot be in doubt. It is 
understood that M. Delcassé desired to arrange 
for an identical reply from France, Britain and 
Spain. Such a reply should be a corollary of 
the French agreements with Great Britain and 
Spain; but whatever is done the weakening of the 
Dual Alliance by the absorption of Russia in her own 
affairs immensely strengthens German hands, and if 
M. Rouvier, as is unlikely, should wish to carry through 
this negotiation, its effect would not at the moment 
mean a great deal at Fez. Mr. Lowther’s arrival 
means more. Count von Tattenbach has so far had too 
free an opportunity for exerting the strength of will for 
which, even in Germany, he is notorious. 


The separation of Sweden and Norway has come 
with startling suddenness. By resolution unanimously 
adopted the Storthing on Wednesday declared the 
union dissolved ‘‘in consequence of the King’s having 
ceased to act as Norwegian king”. Norway has long 
fretted because she has been denied her share in the 
foreign policy of the State, and both parties have 
united to press home her claim in this matter. Re- 
membering how both countries have kept their passions 
in leash throughout this momentous struggle, we are 
inclined to think that a reunion may be effected by and 
by on a far sounder basis than that of 1815. What 
model, statesmanlike breakers of constitutions and 
rosewater revolutionists these Scandinavians are! 
King Oscar has been asked with every sign of respect 
by the Storthing to choose his successor; and he has 
declined the honour with stately dignity. 


Further steps were taken to assert the separation in 
the Council of State at Christiania on Wednesday. A 
Department of Foreign Affairs, independent of the 
commercial department, was established, with a new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the order was issued 
for the deletion of the emblems of union from the war 
flag. The new flag is to be hoisted and saluted 
throughout Norway to-day. The immediate result of 
the separation will not perhaps be great, but it is 
stirring immense interest in Austria, where the analogy 
is felt to be too close not to exert its effect. 


Another question has been asked in the Commons on 
the course which is to be adopted with reference to the 
report of the South African Stores Committee. It is no 
secret that the committee did not call several high 
officials whose evidence was clearly material ; with the 
result that some of these will possibly be blamed by 
the public without having had an opportunity of telling 
their own stories. This is very wrong ; but still worse 
is the sinister rumour that more very high-placed 
War Office officials are combining together in order 
to throw over colleagues. We would therefore warn 
people not to be too hasty in forming opinions on 
the report when it is issued. The constitution of the 
committee was not satisfactory. Financial officials from 
the War Office were sent to South Africa to advise the 
General Commanding. With their special financial and 
administrative training, they ought surely to have been 
able to check some of these abuses. In any case they 
are to some exteut involved. Yet we find that one of 
them was actually given a seat on the committee, 
where of course he held a watching brief for his 
colleagues. 


On Tuesday Mr. Gully announced his retirement from 
the Speakership, and next day Mr. Balfour moved the 
two traditional resolutions conveying the thanks of the 
House to, and praying the King to confer some signal 
mark of his favour on, him. The scene was scarcely 
comparable with that very moving one when Mr. Peel 
retired, but the speeches were graceful, and Mr. Balfour 
certainly managed to bring a little daring originality 
into his by just touching on the point that the danger 
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to the House now came from within not without. A 
surprising number of leaders of parties followed Mr. 
Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Among 
them were Mr. Bell and Sir Alfred Thomas ; and there 
were three or four more. India was not represented 
as on a previous occasion; whilst the several fiscal 
variety leaders, little piggers, whole hoggers, retaliators 
and hard-shell protectionists, were content with the 
Prime Minister as spokesman on their behalf. Alto- 
gether the House showed, as indeed it always does on 
these occasions, to fine advantage. Mr. Gully’s little 
farewell speech was really a masterpiece, with its tone 
of proud humility that perfectly fitted the occasion and 
the office, and its fervent close. 


On Thursday after Mr. Erskine had set the mace at 
the table, the chief clerk, according to ancient delight- 
ful usage, pointed at Mr. Balfour who gave the 
House the King’s permission to choose a new Speaker. 
Then the clerk pointed to Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
who in a speech of perfect Parliamentary form proposed 
Mr. J. W. Lowther, and presently mover and seconder 
—Sir William Hart Dyke who nearly twenty years ago 
gave Mr. Lowther his first start in official life—con- 
ducted him up the gangway to the chair. Mr. Lowther 
will not be opposed should the Liberals come into 
power at the next election—this is now absolutely cer- 
tain despite a muffled growl or two in the Liberal press. 
There is about him a calm and stability which mark 
him out as one sure to be successful in the chair, 
possibly even great. His temper is under complete 
control; he has rarely been ruffled and never brow- 
beaten ; and -he .has the finely balanced mind that is 
essential. Mr. Lowther, like Lord Kitchener, was one 
of the men unknown to the public and little thought of 
even in official circles whom Lord Salisbury brought to 
the front. 


There is no pate more proper for the truncheon of 
the law than that of an unruly M.P. Obviously so; 
for if the maker of laws choose passionately to break 
the law, the example is simply pernicious. Mr. Red- 
mond, however, in his speech, protested mildly against 
the removal by physical force of members of his 
party who defied the chair. How else pray were they to 
be removed? We dissent absolutely from this doctrine 
of the inviolability of a member of Parliament. It is 
unsound. If an M.P. persist in rebelling outrageously 
against the Speaker or Chairman of Committees and 
will not budge from his seat when bade to leave the 
House, he must be taken out. Some members really 
seem to think that the sole duty of the excellent 
body of police employed at S. Stephen’s is to hustle 
the innocent if foolish people who wait about that place 
of indignity the outer lobby, and to baw! the names of 
unemployed private M.P.s on the look-out for some 
awestruck constituent on whom they may make an 
impression. We resent the idea of a policeman as 
an M.P.’s flunkey. 


We remember a rabid Radical sheet drawing atten- 
tion to the utter inferiority of Lord Randolph Churchill 
to Mr. Gladstone in physique and good looks. It 
declared with’ disdain that he looked a little clerk 
beside the: grand old man. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman can now never make or try to make a point 
against the Government in the House without descrip- 
tive writers, some of whom must know better, sneering 
at his ‘* cumbrous”’ movements, his ‘‘ halting ”, ‘* mum- 
bling”, ‘‘ stuttering” efforts to speak fluently what he 
has written down on sheets of paper. We have had 
more of this stuff than we relish during the past week 
or so. Naturally small-beer historians on the other 
side in retaliation must gird at Mr. Long, who turned 
‘‘pink” when Mr. Wason attacked him, or Mr. 
Lyttelton who sat with ‘‘an ashen” or yellow look 
whilst somebody else was upsetting him. 


It would be true to say that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman rose without stumbling or shuffling on his 
feet, and put his point rather adroitly ; that Mr. Long 
and Mr. Lyttelton wore an ordinary flesh colour whilst 
the alleged killing attack was being made on them, and 
looked almost aggressively unconcerned. We know 


this personal ‘‘ copy” of old. But the outsider often 


does not. Asa result he pictures the members on his 
own side as professional beauties, those on the other as 
gowks and hobbledehoys. He might as well picture a 
parliament of pantaloons. As a fact good looks and 
a dignified carriage are not unequally divided between 
the two sides of the House. Probably the Unionists 
in the buik are better dressed, but it is not a politician's 
business, as it is a soldier’s, to be well groomed. Mr. 
Parnell was at one time very careful of his dress: the 
neatness of his ties still lingers in some memories. 
But he was a sloven in the greatest stormiest period of 
his life. 


Since last week there has been a good deal of 
political speaking, mainly discussion of fiscal questions 
and their bearing on the party situation. Mr. Balfour 
at the Albert Hall and the next day at the Unionist 
candidates’ luncheon at the Hotel Métropole, Mr. 
Chamberlain at S. Helens, and a debate in the House 
of Lords on the Colonial Conference, raised by the 
Duke of Devonshire, make up the principal items in 
the discussion. Nothing very startling has emerged 
from it all. The point most important to note 
is Mr. Balfour’s definite explanation that his state- 
ment as to the necessity for two General Elections 
to precede legislation or Ministerial action in the way 
of fiscal change was only intended to apply in the 
event of a Unionist victory at the next election. If the 
Unionists are not returned to power, he is in no way 
pledged to postpone action on the fiscal question until 
after two general elections. The Opposition and some of 
the Unionist free traders of course affect to be astonished 
at this explanation. But no plain man, reading Mr. 
Balfour’s previous speeches with an open mind, could 
help seeing that the assumption of a Unionist success 
at the next appeal to the country underlay everything 
Mr. Balfour said as to the two general elections. That 
was the only situation he was dealing with. Mr. Cham- 
berlain interpreted the significance of Mr. Balfour's 
declarations quite rightly at S. Helens. 


The Tariff Commission has issued this week its 
cotton report being one of the volumes of its whole 
textile report. The trend of the free trade papers has 
been to ignore it: a poor device, seeing that the Com- 
mission’s report at the lowest contains a vast mass. 
of the highest expert experience. We should have 
thought the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” would be 
above so pitiful an advocate’s trick. The volume. 
is studiously moderate and its qualifications show 
a determination to present an unbiassed rendering 
of the matters investigated. We may also point out 
that the inclination on the part of witnesses to give 
their evidence anonymously which existed at first 
completely disappeared as they learned to understand 
the value of the Commission’s investigations. 


Mr. Edgar Speyer gave his hearers at the London 
Institution on Thursday much to think about. Under 
‘*some aspects of national finance” he managed 
to get in a good deal. It is not easy to dismiss 
what he had to say about national extravagance 
without some misgivings. An increased expendi- 
ture of one thousand millions, municipal and national 
together, is certainly not a light matter. Still the 
real question is, how has it been expended? Mr. 
Speyer has no doubt that our extravagance is the ex- 
seantion of the excess of imports over exports ; but he 
did not trace the connexion very clearly. Of course, 
he will lay nothing to the charge of our present fiscal 
system. It is all our extravagance. He will hardlyadmit 
that we are retrenching even on drink, attributing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ‘‘wave of sobriety” 
mainly to clearances from bond before the war budget. 
Facts point the other, way. Brewers know that 
consumption has fallen off greatly. But Mr. Speyer 
got home when he touched on the enormous sums now 
laid out, often in the worst taste, in the decoration of 
private houses. 


The Report and Statistics relating to Emigration and 
Immigration for 1904 show a considerable increase in 
the number of pauper and diseased aliens who were 
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rejected by the United States, Canada, South Africa 
and New Zealand, and sent back to this country. 
Over one thousand seven hundred were refused passages 
by the shipping companies here, twice the number of 
1903, and many of these also remained in the United 
Kingdom, principally in London. In the meantime 
those who ultimately went back to the Continent were 
under medical treatment in our hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. Poor Law relief in London was granted to 
4,162 aliens, a considerable increase over the two pre- 
ceding years ; some indoor, others outdoor relief. In 
six other towns nearly one thousand seven hundred 
obtained relief ; and there were a hundred and fifty-six 
in Scottish towns. There is the usual uncertainty as 
to what proportion of the year’s aliens settled in this 
country. But the number arriving here not stated to 
be en route elsewhere was eighty-two thousand, a con- 
siderable increase, and about 77 per cent. came to 
London. 


So far as the Scotch Ecclesiastical Bill introduced by 
the Government provides for the settlement of the 
questions in dispute between the Wee Frees and the 
‘United Frees, it seems likely to command the general 
assent of Scotch opinion, that of the Wee Frees 
excepted, and even they must realise that they might 
have fared worse. The United Frees should con- 
gratulate themselves that Mr. Balfour has been able to 
obtain the Lord Chancellor’s assent to a bill which, in 
defiance of legal precedent, provides that money which 
(in the eyes of the law) was given for one purpose 
shall be devoted to another; also on the fact that 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics are tolerant people 
who object on principle to meddle with the religious 
convictions of other denominations. 


The crux of the measure however lies in the power 
that it gives to the General Assembly of the established 
Kirk, subject to the Barrier Act (which only affects 
procedure), with the consent of the Presbyteries, to 
modify the constitution and doctrinal standards of that 
body. Liberationists of course insist that this is dis- 
establishment without disendowment. Sensible men 
will opine that in these days the less control that a 
‘Parliament consisting of men of all and no religions 


‘exercise over a Christian Church the better; and will | 


welcome a proposal that in days to come may be use- 
fully applied south of the Tweed. If in consequence 
of this useful proviso the Orangemen wreck the bill, 
the United Frees will regret the support lent by some 
Scotch M.P.’s to Liverpool persecution bills. 


The King of Italy has announced a gift which so far 
as we know has no near precedent in international 
relations. His personal zeal for the institute for 
farmers, of which the first scheme was settled on 
Thursday, is well known, and he hopes it may have 
some effect on the peace of the world. But Signor 
Tittoni’s announcement to the session of delegates on 
Thursday came as a great surprise. The King has pro- 
mised a sum of £12,000 a year, the income of two of the 
Crown properties, towards the support of the institute. 
The financial difficulties of the scheme have from the 
beginning been the one serious obstacle; but this 
gift makes good rather more than a third of the sum 
that will be neces » and about the rest there should 
be no difficulty. e understand that the Canadian 
Government for example is interested in the institute 
and will be ready to make some contribution to the 
funds ; if European nations should not be equal to the 
£20,000 it will be provided from America, where the 
idea has been taken up with some eagerness. 


What is the difference between a “situation” and 
a ‘‘place” ? This conundrum is suggested by the letter 
of the Manager of the ‘‘ Times ” to householders offer- 
ing to assist them in the solution of the ‘‘ servant diffi- 
culty ”. Seouanty there is some difference ; for 
servants advertising under “situations wanted’’, we 
learn, have to pay more than those who ‘‘ want places ”. 
‘**But both”, the manager assures us, “are good”. 
To judge from the paragraph appearing in the ‘‘Times ” 
the last few days, Mr. Moberly Bell should be getting 
quite a judge of the qualities of servant girls. 


ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 


W E should be glad to think that the welcome to the 

young King Alfonso had something more in it 
than such welcomes usually have. This country has 
put itself in the wrong with Spain, and though the 
visit is of particular concern to Englishmen on many 
accounts, practical and sentimental, the first duty of 
the nation is to acknowledge past bad manners. A 
glimpse at back papers published during the Spanish- 
American war should give an uncomfortable feeling of 
shame ‘‘even to the youngest”. Our sympathy was 
wholly with the stronger side; our sentiments were 
those of the bully and our expression of them in every 
sense unsportsmanlike. If the Spanish nation, deeply 
hurt by our enmity, had harboured a resentment strong 
enough, say, to organise a Latin coalition against 
Anglo-Saxon pretensions, we should have had a proper 
reward for backing with the loud-voiced vulgarity of 
the prize-ring the lusty republic against the ancient 
monarchy. It is due to our good fortune and the 
grace of Spanish gentility that political opposition of a 
serious sort has not been the issue. Bad manners often 
unmake nations. 

Spaniards have long been foreigners to us in an 
especial sense of that contemptuous word. We have 
not the nature or training to appreciate their national 
virtues and their failings are the butt of our most 
popular sermons. If we answer M. Demolins’ 
question, ‘‘A quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo- 
Saxons?” the list of attributes would contain none 
of the essential Spanish qualities. They are a nation 
of gentlemen ; there are relic Quixotes among them, 
and the dignity of manner which would be ridiculed in 
America and misunderstood in England is the expres- 
sion of a philosophy quite alien from our race. A 
sense of religion is a not less instinctive quality with 
the Spaniard now than in the sixteenth century, when 
every round-the-world adventurer felt himself an angel 
of Christianity to the people whom he fought and 
killed. But to British Protestants who have “got 
religion” Spanish Christianity, if not associated with 
the Inquisition and fear of the Spanish marriage, is a 
Catholic thing to be suspected rather than admired. 
The difference in our national ways of thought prompts 
us also to exaggerate the national deficiencies of 
Spaniards not less than we minimise their virtues. 
Their fine dignity, which appears on the reverse side 
as an immobility indistinguishable from lethargy, is 
the radical cause of most of their failures and poverty ; 
and we who have grown from a natural admiration for 
‘* self-help” into an overwhelming respect for strenuous 
energy as the only true recipe for millionaires have no 
— left for idleness. 

t a pushful people should not have natural sym- 
pathy with a leisurely is to be expected. A nation 
must build on its own virtues and judge from this 
foundation. But if the British Empire is the temple 
of English qualities, we should have a natural instinct 
to admire the Spanish above all other nations what- 
ever their fate. They cut the first pattern of our 
empire. ‘‘The Spanish Main” has a ring of imperial 
romance which does not yet belong to ‘‘the seven 
seas”. De Soto, who set out with “six hundred 
gentlemen his followers” conquered Florida, and ex- 
plored the continent almost from Georgia to California, 
was a knight errant whose zeal to spread the boun- 
daries of Christendom and the fame of his country 
is a prototype of empire-builders, after whom most 
of our haphazard adventurers have panted in vain. 
It is true that a few islands off New Guinea and the 
coast of West Africa alone remain from her colonial 
empire: ‘‘the fabric walls of fame” have fallen to 
pieces, and they were never buttressed by the engi- 
neering skill of our own colonial administrators. We 
have here a true base for national pride. But the 
Spanish Empire was inspired, in spite of the lust for 
gold, by a conscious and spiritual ideal to which our 
haphazard growth has no parallel: India won by com- 
mercial adventure, Australia founded as a criminal 
dumping ground, America chosen as an exiles’ refuge, 
South Africa absorbed by sheer good fortune. In the 
sum of things, looked at from ‘* the creative centre”, 


| which empire when both are ended will be judged to 
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_is handicapped. 
_of the empire’s final collapse was 'the issue of a renegade 
desire for parliamentary government, which by its 
_meddlesome inefficiency and some organised corruption 
_ completed the ruin in rather less than a generation. 
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be the greater? It is not a question to be settled off- 
hand. If duration is to be the test, China excels both 
by an immeasurable degree. But our respect towards 
Spain should be increased by the perception that her 


empire has fallen from the zenith which we think our- | 


selves to have reached. We have yet to ‘“‘ fare like our 
peers the heroes of old”; and if we must accept the 
inevitable metaphor from the life of men to the life of 
nations, the bonds of obligation are no way loosened 
because Spain is old and without youthful energy. 


. Could there be a better discipline for our progressive 


ride than to sit at the feet of Spain and learn that if 
her ideal fell from failings in practice, it is possible that 
practical vigour may be ruined by want of an ideal ? 
Something of this may be expressed in our welcome of 
the King, and our national attraction towards him 
should be increased by knowledge of his difficulties. Not 
the least of these is the political machinery with which he 
It may be said that the suddenness 


Spain is a country which has reached its old age but 
the old age is still green. We have recently noted 
with pleasure her sensible efforts to recover her in- 
fluence in South America. Commercially she is doing 
well ; and when we come to those practical concerns 
which will most appeal to the public and the politicians, 
her significance in Serene politics grows steadily with 
the growth of European fleets. The strategic meaning 
of her position is worth investigating for any committee 
of defence. Lord Rosebery once sent round lecturers 
to. draw an imperial map on many school black- 
boards. His lecturers, starting from the thesis that 
a warship can strike no more than 2,000 miles from its 


_base, showed by red crosses on the coaling stations 
‘about the world that the British empire might be im- 


pregnable. The method would be yet more persuasive 
if applied to Spain and her neighbours. If we take 
a much smaller radius, say 400 miles, which is the 
distance that a fleet can cover in twenty-four hours, 
we shall get an idea, at once apparent on the map, of 
the overwhelming importance of Spain’s geographical 
position. A ey war would so to speak, be a 
Peninsular war. The map will show why. Roughly 
speaking Spain has three great naval strategic points : 
the sheltered roadsteads and landlocked harbours near 
Finisterre, of which Vigo and Arosa Bay are the chief ; 
the splendid Bay of Cadiz; the famous harbour of Port 
Mahon in Minorca. Consider these three points in 


‘relation first to the position of our three main fleets, 


based on our southern littoral—Plymouth and Bere- 
haven—Gibraltar and Malta. The harbours seem 
made for us. Vigo is 500 miles due south of Berehaven 


‘our newest strategic base and exactly 400 miles south- 


west of Brest. As we travel south along the route 
which, for example, must be followed by the French 
if the Brest and Toulon fleets are to co-operate, we 
come to Cadiz, 450 sea miles from Vigo. A hundred 
miles further on is Gibraltar, and directly we enter the 
Mediterranean the supreme advantage of Port Mahon, 
a fine land-locked harbour, is at once apparent. It 
may be called the hub of this quarter of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘From this centre to Gibraltar is 500 miles, 
to Toulon on the north 200 miles. It is exactly the 
same distance from Algiers, and by a geographical 
parallelism which would have delighted Herodotus, it 
lies not only equidistant from those two important 
places but is cut by the straight lines between them. 


-Bizerta, on which the French so much rely, is 300 miles 


from Port Mahon and on the direct road to Malta, 
which is 200 miles further on. To finish the round the 
harbour is 350 miles from Spezzia and Civita Vecchia. 
It is no wonder that the harbour has so often decided 
in the past the issue of naval campaigns: and it is not 
less important to-day both for us and the rest of Europe. 
For France more than the rest because her two fleets 
are separated. For Italy because she depends on the 
Mediterranean. For Germany and Russia because 
their weakness is the want of a base in the Mediter- 
ranean. For ourselves the possession of Gibraltar, 
which happily is to be made the base for our Atlantic 
fleet, multiplies many times the value of Spain’s friend- 


‘ 


| ship and the danger of her enmity, for reasons it is not 
necessary to elaborate. And we may be as useful to 
Spain as she to us. Our use would be more if we had 
| an army of any size; but the Peninsular War suffi- 
| ciently proved the power that command of the sea 
gives even to a small and weak army. We could 
prevent any nation from directing an attack on any 
part of the Spanish littoral ; and from the land side her 
neck is so well protected that an invading army can 
only advance by well-defined coast routes, which no 
army would attempt with the menace of a powerful fleet 
on the flank. The difficulty in Morocco could be made 
a good illustration of the value of Spanish friendship ; 
but in any European complication her position is such 
that her neutrality and much more her alliance might 
be among the most vital considerations for any of the 
nations we have named. , 


M. DELGASSE’S FALL. 


HE fall of M. Delcassé is an historical event and 
as such its effects cannot be properly judged 
within three days of its occurrence. But the causes 
which have brought it about are clear and give some 
occasion for reflection. The indecent joy with which 
it has been hailed in France both by politicians and 
newspapers, whose apparent ambition a few weeks ago 
was to rival one another in singing the Minister’s 
praises, is not calculated to increase our admiration for 
the politicians of the Third Republic. For our part we 
deeply regret the disappearance of a Minister who for 
seven years has directed with singular skill the for- 
tunes of a State whose prestige he has raised in 
Europe in a remarkable manner, when we remember 
the storms through which he has passed. His fall 
would appear to be due in great measure to the fact 
that France is not prepared to pursue to its definite con- 
clusion a line once taken up with general approval. 

We are well aware of the personal jealousies which 
have encompassed the retiring Minister for Foreign 
Affairs for some time past. No one since Guizot has 
presided over the destinies of the Quai d’Orsay for 
seven years, and that in itself is enough to account for 
his unpopularity among politicians whose devotion to 
Republicanism is measured by the regularity with which 
loaves and fishes circulate. The SaturpAY REVIEW 
has always seen in M. Delcasse’s position the one 
element of stability in French affairs. We have 
recognised that his firm but judicious handling of 
delicate questions has at all events saved France 
from becoming a negligible quantity in European 
affairs owing to the factious distractions of her domestic 
politics. We can only hope that his successor may 
earn ithe same meed of confidence abroad. But this 
cannot be the affair of a moment and the interval will 
be one of some anxiety for the world. 

It is unnecessary to reiterate the services M. Delcassé 
has rendered to France. By greatly strengthening the 
Russian alliance and by establishing good relations 
with Italy and England he had restored to her no small 

rtion of the influence she had once enjoyed. It is no 
ault of his that the Dual Alliance is no longer for the 
moment the force that it was two years ago. It 
seems to be hinted in mysterious fashion that in some 
way or other M. Delcassé stood in the way of peace 
for he should have prevented Russia from engaging in 
the war. It is extremely unlikely that he encouraged 
it, for his desire to remain on good terms with England 
is well known and nothing could be imagined more 
dangerous to such an understanding than a war 
between our respective allies. It is also suggested 
that he had become suspect to the Japanese because 
he had not sufficiently preserved French neutrality and 
should have shepherded at an earlier date the Russian 
fleet out of French waters. 

It may serve the amour propre both of France and 
ourselves to accept these theories, but we fear they 
will hardly stand examination. The truth is that the 
resignation of M. Delcassé is a bad diplomatic defeat 
for France and indirectly it is nearly as unpleasant for 
this country. It is at all events a lesson in deport- 
ment to British Teutophobes and indeed to scare- 
mongers of all kinds.. Let us see how the facts stand. 


M. Delcassé perhaps erred in one respect. Having 
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at once urge matters to a conclusion. Everyone who 
knows the real facts about that country is well aware 
that a gentle push would have ejected the Sultan from 


his tottering throne and France would have become the | 
Had her position been | 


representative of law and order. 
already established, Germany could not have interfered. 
Even to-day she has no material grounds for inter- 
ference. She has only the common right of any State 
to strike a blow in her own interest when she sees 
the opportunity. When we pointed out three 
weeks ago the folly of those who were rejoicing 
because they hoped that our entente with France 
would help to destroy the Dual Alliance, we had 


The Saturday Review. 


‘determined on a vigorous policy in Morocco he did not | 


no desire that facts should so soon demonstrate | 


the soundness of our position, that the continued 
existence of the Dual Alliance in its original vigour 
alone made the policy inaugurated by the entente 
possible. Without the pressure exercised by Russia 
upon her Eastern frontier Germany was free to 
exercise her veto on Frenchschemes. England neither 
could, nor intended to, take the place of Russia. 
In a war we could do nothing to save France from 
invasion and that is the ultima ratio of an alliance in 
the French mind. Our diplomatic assistance we have 
been ready to render, but what has it come to? After 
much parade our minister has presented the views of 
our Government to the Moorish Sultan and has been 
politely bowed out to wait in the cold with his French 
colleague. 

From a British standpoint, we cannot pretend any 
rofound regret that the scheme of French monopoly 
th Morocco has fallen through. We have welcomed a 
good understanding with France but have always said 
that Lord Rosebery’s view was right and that the 
potential dangers of the arrangement were far in excess 
of its momentary advantages. We bargained away an 
established fact against a possibility. M. Delcassé 


displayed his great talents for diplomacy by inducing | 
us to take French resignations in Egypt of what they | 


did not intend to contest in return for the future of 
Moorish trade. So far as material interests go the 
German demand for a perpetual open door suits us 
much better than the prospect of a French protectorate 
with the analogy of Tunis to guide us as to its results, 
to say nothing of military and naval dangers. But 
morally we suffer almost as much as France and it 
will be surprising if the entente, valuable in itself, does 
not feel the contre-coup. 

To a complaint that we have reaped the advantages 
of the arrangement while the French have not received 
their equivalent there is no reply but an ungracious 
one. Isit surprising indeed that France will not incur 
a war with Germany for the sake of rounding off her 
African empire? Clearly not to anyone who under- 


stands the temper of France to-day. The outcome | 


of this incident is in the first place to demonstrate that 
on hardly any ground but the gravest will she run into 
a war which involves invasion or indeed any war at all. 
An entente with ourselves will become unpopular 
directly it appears to involve danger from Germany and 


hereby is shown the folly of trying to weaken the Dual — 


Alliance for our own benefit. And yet the same wise- 


acres who would stir up a German scare one day, on the | 


next are bidding us revel in and profit by the difficulties _ 


of Russia, and then boast about their success to all the 
world. The grotesqueness of this exhibition is only 
equalled by the perils it involves, for our friends if not 
for ourselves. It shows at all events little considera- 
tion for their nerves. 
the late Foreign Minister for France as the capital 
our journalists endeavoured to make out of the entente 
as an asset against Germany. 
to us that the reckless way in which our press has ex- 
ploited it against both Germany and Russia is the 
strongest argument which the Chancelleries of those 
Powers can employ against the value of our friendship 
to France. If there be a rapid cooling in French good- 
will we have ourselves to thank. We have not in truth 
lacked loyalty, nor have we cynically used France as 
a catspaw. On the contrary M. Delcassé was the 
better bargainer of the two. But we have sadly lacked 
finesse, and if our partner suffers more than ourselves 
we neither escape, nor deserve to escape. 


AFTER TSU SHIMA. 


‘Ts most sweeping naval victory of modern, or 
| perhaps of any, times cannot be said to have had 
an immediate effect on the course of the war in the Far 
East. When practically the whole of the military 
strength of the opponents has been set in the field, a 
decisive success on land falls like a thunderbolt. 
Austerlitz laid Austria in the dust. Jena paralysed 
Prussia. The guns of Waterloo silenced Europe for 
more than a quarter of a century. The reverberations 
of Kéniggratz heralded peace. Sedan drovea dynasty 
into exile. But the French nation humiliated at the 
Nile triumphed at Marengo a brief space later. The 
destruction of Trafalgar was but the prelude to the 
glories of Austerlitz, and we had to win Salamanca 
and Waterloo and fight on through bloody years of 
war after our greatest naval victory. The traces of a 
great sea-fight soon vanish. The debris of the engage- 
ment is quickly washed away, the conquering ships 
speed out of sight, and a few hours after a tremendous 
conflict the ocean once more sleeps in lonely serenity. 
No tangible proof of what war really means is brought 
home to a population and makes them shudder at its 
horrors. No starving peasantry curse the victors that 
have carried off their flocks and herds, or revile the 
Government that has failed to protect them. No burn- 
ing farms or devastated fields mark the path of the 
storm. The full meaning of the catastrophe is never 
grasped because there is no ocular demonstration to 
keep it in memory. To end a war efficient armies are 
a necessity, and the efficiency of armies and the feasi- 
bility of carrying out great strategical conceptions 
hinge, as we have already pointed out, on excellence 
of communications. This brings us to consider the 
first effect which the recent naval victory will have on 
policy ashore. The Japanese leaders had already dis- 
counted to a great extent the chance of a rupture of their 
communications with Japan, but now it is certain that 
no menace can possibly threaten them, and the stream 
of supply will flow as steadily into Manchuria as though 
no sea interrupted the even progress of the locomotive. 
By this time the railway to Tiehling and beyond must 
have been placed in serviceable order, and for the future 
Japan will enjoy not only the advantages of shorter but 
of more perfect lines of communication than their 
opponents. Little by little means of supply will be still 
further improved. Korea will be cultivated and made 
to yield a great proportion of food and forage. Im- 
provements will be effected thoroughly and with an eye 
to the future not to immediate demands alone. For the 
Japanese mean to keep and develop Korea, and money 
spent now will bear interest later on. 

It is foolish to prophesy, but the signs of the 
moment point to another battle on a huge scale. A 
week ago men were asking why should Russia fight ? 
why should she not immediately commence falling back 
until ultimately she stood in Eastern Siberia beyond 
the stroke of her opponent? The suggestion has 
much in it that would commend itself to a Russian 
general. It might be reasoned out quite scientifically 
that, since Japan must get within striking distance to 
deliver her blow, the Russians need only fall back to 
draw their opponents forward. The army on the 


_ defensive can derive more advantage from a railway 


Nothing so seriously perturbed | 


It has always seemed © 


_ most important direction would rest with them. 


than one advancing to attack ; because it can always 
utilise the railway to supply its troops right up to the 
fighting line. As it becomes necessary to retire the 
railway may be destroyed. Thus the defence is always 
better supplied than the attack. The game played in 
this way might go on for a long time, until ultimately 
if the Japanese did not grow tired of it, a point would 
be reached where the Russian communications became 
superior to those of the pursuers, and advantage ~— 
n 
any case the Japanese could never penetrate sufficientl 

far to reach a vital spot. Her unwieldy bulk, while it 
has hampered Russian military efficiency, has always 
proved her safeguard. Great blows and deep thrusts 
at her extremities affect her life as little as did swords 
of the Liliputians Gulliver. She can treat them almost 
as a horse does a gadfly. Without making the same 


| sacrifices the policy of 1812 might now prove Russia’s 


| Safest one, and many expect that she will attempt it. 
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But there is a good deal to be said on the other side. 
Russia is now fighting not to achieve victories but to 
sustain prestige. If she fell back palpably in flight 
before an Asiatic, the glamour of her previous con- 
quests would soon be dissipated. A sea disaster is 
witnessed only by those who took part in the combat. 
The news may take long to reach Central Asia, or may 
even never reach it. It is also possible to explain away 
the destruction of an ironclad to people who have never 
seen a floating citadel, and who are sceptical as to the 
possibility of constructing one. Or the defeat at sea 
may be shamelessly acknowledged, and an ignorant 
people may be persuaded, since land and not sea war- 
fare is in question, that the progress of a land campaign 
cannot be affected thereby. But you cannot explain 
away the relinquishment of territory, the abandonment 
of civilised towns, and stores, and railway plant. The 
process of retirement is clearly visible to every peasant. 
To keep up the terror of his name the Russian soldier 
must be in evidence. Again, the chance of interven- 
tion by other Powers always remains a possibility, and 
the chances of it are increased while a hold on Man- 
churia is kept. Not without a pang too severe to be 
contemplated save in dire necessity, will the laboriously 
constructed railway system of Northern Manchuria 
be handed over to hated rivals. Finally to throw 
Vladivostok to the wolves demands a sacrifice and 
acknowledgment of defeat that to a Russian might 
well appear unthinkable. Linievitch may yet prove a 
Napoleon, and it will be time to throw away what it 
has taken nearly half a century to acquire when he has 
been proved no more capable than Kuropatkin. 

On the other hand it may be asked, why should Japan 
further stretch out her arm? She has done what she 
set out to accomplish, why not rest on her laurels and 
impose on her opponent the task of wrenching her 
conquests from her? Japan will strive to gain another 
great battle because she wishes to end the war. The 
drain on her resources is relatively greater than those 
on Russia’s. A prolonged war will retard her commer- 
cial progress, will draw money away from fruitful invest- 
ment, will interfere with the career she has mapped out 
for herself. Moreover it is by fighting and winning 
another Mukden that she will immensely improve her 
military position. We have said that war hinges on com- 
munications. Good as are Japan’s at present they can 
be rendered better still. From Vladivostok to Kirin 
runs a line of rail some 200 miles long. If Japan can 
gain possession of that last stronghold, she will gain 
the prestige of having secured an integral portion of 
Russian territory. She may make there a secondary 
base, and can operate in Northern Manchuria with a 
short line of railway communication from an impreg- 
nable seaport. The sea exists no longer as an obstacle 
to Japan—it has become a road and her best one. 
Stores piled up at Vladivostok would be as secure 
as at Nagasaki or any other of her ports. Moreover 
the Japanese in any campaign north of Kirin in 
which they might become involved in the near future 
would not only be operating with unusual facilities as 
regards communications, but in the event of meeting 
with reverses they would threaten the flank of any 
Russian advance on Korea. By changing their base to 
Vladivostok they would gain the same advantages as 
accrued to Wellington in his victorious progress to 
France from Portugal. So far from his communi- 
cations becoming longer and more difficult as he 
pushed forward, the fate that so often hampers a 
general, they grew shorter and less precarious. In 
place of drawing the Japanese on to their destruction 
as they did Napoleon, the Russians by falling back 
would for a time actually render the task of their 
opponents less arduous. 

Moreover the capture of Vladivostok by the Japanese 
would place in their possession a lever by which 
eventually the making of terms might be controlled. 
Russia has established a naval base there to give 
her an outlet to the Pacific. She had exchanged 
it as her main base in the Far East for Port Arthur, 


but that she has lost and must feel that she is never. 


likely to recover it. To offer to give back Vladivostok 
will be a trump card to play when negotiations 
for peace are entered on, while to close every entrance 
to the Pacific and thus to render nugatory the 


| 


great Siberian railway will be to put real pressure 
upon Russia such as she can hardly pretend not 
to feel acutely. The seizure of Vladivostok will not 
only therefore benefit Japan enormously should her 
opponent determine to pursue the war, but it will 
place her in a strong position from which to negotiate 
terms should the Tsar determine on another course. 
From every point of view therefore the sole remain- 
ing stronghold of Russia in the Far East stands 
out as the clear objective for the Japanese, and 
unless peace is made immediately we may be certain 
that it will form the next objective of Oyama’s 
Strategy. In saying so we do not by any means imply 
that we shall at once see the main effort directed on it. 
To strike at the hostile army in the field is the policy of 
sound strategy, and Oyama is too good a soldier to 
overlook that. From Chang-chun-Fu to Kirin Linie- 
vitch now stands at bay in a strongly fortified position 
covering the railway. The first step already in develop- 
ment will be to drive him from that position, and shatter 
him as Kuropatkin was shattered at Mukden. Once 
the main Russian force is dispersed, Vladivostok will 
become as much a trophy, though not immediately. 
The railways leading from it west and north will be 
severed. It will be unnecessary to assault, for no 
succour either by land or sea can ever reach it. 


THE COTTON TRADE AND TARIFF REFORM. 


he Tariff Commission’s Report on the British 
Cotton Industry brings into prominence several 
dominant facts relating to this branch of trade. On 
the record of the last thirty years it is shown to be 
stationary, after due account is taken of such abnormal 
periods of depression as Lancashire has recently ex- 
perienced owing to the failure of supply in America, 
or the equally abnormal activity which is now ruling 
with the removal of this cause. Next, by way of 
, Striking contrast, is the extraordinary growth of cotton 
consumption and the exportation of cotton manufac- 
tures in all foreign countries that produce under a 
tariff system, which can be shown to be one of the 
principal causes of the successful competition against 
the British manufacturer in neutral markets, our 
colonies, and the free markets of our own country. 
Then comes the evidence of the extensive decline of 
our exports to the protected European countries owing 
to the direct effect of their protective tariffs. Lastly, 
there is the conclusion to be drawn from these facts. 
It is to the expansion of our trade within the Empire 
itself that we must look if the balance, which has set 
and will continue to set against us in the future, is to be 
redressed. Foreign countries possess many advantages 
in their tariff and trade system, and the general over- 
sight and care bestowed on industry and commerce by 
the State. We have only one great counteracting 
advantage—the future growth of trade within the 
Empire fostered by a preferential system between 
ourselves and the colonies which will break the force 
of foreign competition in that immense group of 
markets. 

It is a remarkable, even a unique, element in our 
cotton trade that only twenty per cent. of the produc- 
tidn is for the home market, the remaining eighty 
per cent. being for export. Whatever advantages 
foreigners have in their home conditions over our own 
enabling them to export more profitably tells with 
particular effect on the prosperity of the British cotton 
trade. Shielded by their tariffs from competition in 
their home market, their prices are sustained. This 
steadies their operations ; they can run their mills to 
their utmost capacity, producing at the smallest 
possible cost, and have a surplus which they can afford 
to sell at low prices in competition with British manu- 
facturers abroad or in the market here at home. In 
certain respects they have other advantages, not so 
closely connected with the tariff advantages and the 
action of Kartels and combinations and trusts, and 
these enable them to export profitably irrespective of 
the actual cost of production. Some coarse goods can 
be made in many countries at less cost than they 
can be made here, though as yet these countries 
cannot compete with us in the higher classes of 
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products. This trade is now almost lost to Great 
Britain. 


these countries account partly for the loss. 


Cheaper labour in wages and longer hours in | 
Sometimes 


| value does not include the value of the raw cotton and 


| 


it is better artistic taste or a better knowledge of | 


chemistry ; at others the stupidity of our patent laws 


arise. In 


which enable a foreigner to patent a process in Eng- — 
land and then work it at his own option either in his 


own country or ours. He may thus work it in his own 
country and prevent its use altogether in England. 
Italy and Japan are beating us in the production of 
plain calicoes and are becoming formidable rivals in the 
Levant trade and in the East. Cheap labour, long 
hours and low wages are also the cause here. Japan 
especially will be a dangerous competitor in India and 
China in the textile trade in general. It has a similar 
humid climate to that of Lancashire, it has water- 
carriage with near access to the markets, and it is well 
known now how extraordinary are the adaptability, 
effectiveness, and resource of the Japanese. In 1893 
their imports were large and their exports very small. 
In 1903 the position is reversed. They are now manu- 
facturing sufficient for their own wants and making an 
increasing surplus for export. 

There is a very valuable table of the Report which 
tells the story concisely of this growth of exports of 
cotton manufactures from the principal protected 
countries since 1891. The average value of German 
exports in 1891-5 was close on eight millions sterling ; 
in 1902 it was nearly thirteen millions. The exports of 
France similarly compared were four million two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, and seven millions ; 
of Switzerland four millions and a half, and five millions 
eight hundred and forty-seven thousand pounds sterling; 
Italy with just over half a million had mounted to 
nearly two millions ; the increase of the United States 
was from two million six hundred thousand pounds to 
six million six hundred and ninety thousand pounds 
sterling. During this period our own export of cotton 
manufactures has increased by twenty-five per cent. 
By comparison on the above figures Germany has 
increased by over sixty-six per cent. ; France in about 
the same degree ; Switzerland by over twenty-nine per 
cent. ; Italy has more than trebled ; the United States 
have done thesame. Takingall the protected countries 
together they have increased by £15,781,000 or sixty- 
six per cent. 

Another test for comparison is the annual consump- 
tion of cotton. During the last four years the con- 
sumption in Great Britain was no greater than that 
during 1891-5. Continental consumption increased 
from seventeen million cwt. to twenty-two and a quarter 
millions; and the United States from eleven and a 
quarter millions to nearly nineteen. It is said that the 
amount of cotton in weight cannot be taken as showing 
a stationary or declining condition of the trade, since 
there is a growth in the spinning of fine yarns which 
employs more labour and utilises more machinery with 
the same amount of cotton. There has in fact been an 
increase of fine spinning since 1890, as the statistics of 
the consumption of Egyptian cotton show. But if the 
number of spindles has increased by some ten millions 
during the past thirty years and they are run at a higher 
speed, and yet there is no greater consumption of 
cotton in recent years, it is clear that the amount 
of the finer spinning does not compensate for the 
losses in other directions. This is shown by the 
increased stoppages and, by what is a novelty in 
the trade, the system of ‘* organised short time ”. 
The increase in spindles is no true test of progress. It 
is rather an indication of paucity of orders and work 
among the machinery makers, engine makers, and a 
crowd of professional men and brokers, all of whom 
make their profit out of the erection of the mill or in 
the working of it after it is started. With our com- 
petitors in America and on the Continent any extension 
comes from within the trade, and is a true test that 
those engaged in it are sufficiently satisfied with its 
profit and stability. The true test of the profitableness 
of the British trade is well shown in a table of the Report 
giving the gross value and the net value of the output 
of the cotton industry with regard to the home market 
and the export trade for a series of years. The gross 
value includes the value of the raw material used, which 
goes to the grower in America or Egypt. The net 


therefore consists mainly of labour, fixed charges and 
other supplementary materials ; it represents the margin 
from which profits and other benefits to Lancashire 
1881-5 the average gross value was 
488,000,000, net 451,400,000. In 1901-4 the average 
gross value was 498,000,000 and the net 453,900,000. 
The figures for the past twenty-four years show 
net amounts accruing between £ 49,800,000 and 
453,900,000. Thus with a greatly increased gross 
value there has been only a very small increase of the 
net value ; and the profitableness of the whole trade has 
thus been declining. 

We have seen how the cotton exports of foreign 
countries have been increasing much more rapidly than 
our own. The statistics as to our own exports show 
the decline of the export trade to European markets ; 
the stationary character of the trade with the United 


States ; the decline of the trade with America excepting — 


the United States; and the slow increase of the 
trade with the Far East in recent years. With 
regard to the self-governing colonies the evidence is 


that the trade of Great Britain has increased but : 


that the trade of foreign countries has increased 
more rapidly. This applies also to other British 
colonies and possessions. The competition of foreign 
countries, particularly Germany, Belgium, Italy and 
the United States, is increasing. There is a funda- 
mental alteration in the conditions of trade competition 
being developed either from native industries or from 
foreign countries in all markets hitherto supplied in the 
main by the United Kingdom. To a certain extent the 
British manufacturer has struggled with this competi- 
tion by an increase of skill and efficiency ; and he has 
successfully produced various fabrics which are imita- 
tions in cotton of other textiles such as flannel, wool, 
silk, &c. He has practically created a new industry 
and found employment for looms, which, if they 
had been dependent on the plain calico trade, 
must have been idle. But it is in vain that he 
has recourse to such expedients as this. The 
decline of the export trade is a permanent factor 
under the favourable conditions of the foreign manu- 
facturers afforded them by their tariffs. Before long 
there will be the dumping of cotton here as there 
has been of iron, and the home market will become 
even less able than it is at present to compensate 
manufacturers for the loss of the export trade. The 
present boom is transient and due to abnormal causes. 
The machinery of the world, and especially of 
Lancashire, had not been producing to its fullest 
capacity for the past two or three years, and stocks 
of calico everywhere were small. The demand 
was started by buying in China of an _ unex- 
pected and unprecedented character due to the lavish 
expenditure of Russia and Japanin Manchuria. It was 
supplemented by the usual off-take of the other 
markets of the world. Contracts have been placed for 
calico for many months in advance and all at a fair 
price. The only market which has not taken its usual 
quantity is ourown hometrade. When these influences 
have worn themselves out, the permanent influences 
at work tending to the decline of our cotton trade will 
assert themselves. Markets can only be enlarged by 
procuring concessions from the countries which have 
raised tariffs against us. The method of doing this 
must be the imposition of a tariff of our own. Such 
a tariff too would put our manufacturers in the 
favourable position for competition in neutral markets 
which we have seen is held by the foreign manufac- 
turer. Finally, and this is the most important step 
that can be taken, preferential arrangements within 
the Empire would secure markets capable of indefinite 
expansion. The evidence shows that the trade with our 
colonies and possessions has increased while the trade 
with the Continent has declined or remained stationary. 
It also shows that we have gained something from the 
preferential tariffs already granted by the colonies. Pre- 
ferential arrangements between the United Kingdom 
and the colonies would secure what we can find nowhere 
else, a stable and expanding market. We must call in 
the new markets to redress the balance of the old. 
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THE CITY. 


HE week has closed with a much better tone than 
at the opening thanks to the impression pre- 
vailing in the City that there is a reasonable possibility 
of the preliminary steps towards peace being taken 
shortly. The markets are now more than usually 
sensitive to political influences as there is an absence 
of investment business and those speculators who 
operate in Consols appear to favour buying a “call” 
option rather than the firm stock: there has been a 
large volume of this class of business done during the 
past week or so chiefly for short dates—end June 
and July—by which it is understood that the buyers, 
among whom the foreign banks figure largely, are 
calculating on some positive development in the 
situation before then—if peace is made there should 
be an immediate rise of several points in Consols, 
ifon the other hand no favourable development takes 
place the speculator limits his loss. We are of opinion 
that the bona-fide investor should not therefore linger 
too long in the hope of picking up stock at a lower 
level. There is a surprisingly short supply of floating 
stock in the market and should the hope of peace 
be realised the effect combined with cheap money 
would certainly deprive the investor of any chance 
of buying in at to-day’s prices. During the past 
week for example the issue of £1,400,000 34 per cent. 
inscribed stock of the colony of Western Australia 
at 964 offered an opportunity for the trustee to acquire 
a full trustee stock with a yield higher than any 
similar grade stock in the market : we understand that 
the issue has not been a success, but it is morally cer- 
tain that the same investor who is now hanging back 
from nervousness will be buying this stock at a much 
higher price during the next few months. We have 
reason to believe that a further most attractive invest- 
ment will be offered early next week in the £1,000,000 
4 per cent. bonds of the Canada Atlantic Railway at the 
price of 99 per cent. The bonds will be guaranteed by 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, and although the 
bonds do not constitute a full trustee security, their 
attractiveness and safety are undeniable: the Grand 
Trunk Pacific bonds which may be placed in a similar 
category are now selling at ram | 

It will be remembered that when the first portion of 
the Port of Rio Janeiro Loan was issued in May 1903 a 
protest was made by the Rio Janeiro Harbour and 
Dock Company to the effect that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment had pledged security which properly belonged to 
the Harbour Company. After considerable negotiation 
the matter was compromised by the Government paying 
the sum of £135,000 in consideration of the 2 per cent. 
tax on imports claimed by the company, whilst the 
company also retained certain lands as part consideration 
of the company withdrawing its protest. Now that 
the balance of the loan has been issued by Messrs. 
Rothschild the company has entered a further protest 
on the ground that the Government has forcibly seized 
and retained the land referred to. This high-handed 
procedure on the part of the Government must have a 
bad effect on the minds of holders of Brazilian secu- 
tities, although, unfortunately, as pointed out by Messrs. 
Rothschilds’ solicitors, it has no direct bearing on the 
present loan, which is mainly secured on the 2 per cent. 
tax already made over bythe company. The attitude of 
Messrs. Rothschild is undoubtedly correct but, knowing 
the full circumstances of the company’s claim and the 
compromise effected, one would have preferred to see 
this powerful firm exercising some pressure in a 
friendly way on the Brazilian authorities before proceed- 
ing with the issue. This is not the only occasion in 
which the good faith of the Brazilian Government has 
been impugned, and we should strongly advise in- 
vestors to leave the loan alone. 

The Republic of Costa Rica having placed itself in 
the hands of Messrs. Speyer Brothers a scheme for the 
rearrangement of its debt has been brought forward 
which is of a satisfactory nature, and will be doubtless 
accepted by the bondholders. The scheme provides for 
a new Five per cent. Loan, and the holders of the pre- 
sent Three per cent. ‘‘A” bonds will receive £60 of 
the new loan, whilst the ‘‘B” Two and a half per 
cent. bond will be liquidated by £50 worth of the new 


loan; in addition a cash payment of £12 15s. and 
410 12s., in settlement of arrears of interest, will be 

aid to the ‘‘A” and ‘‘B” bondholders respectively. 

he security of the new loan isa first charge on the 
import and export duties of Costa Rica which the 
Government undertake not to vary to the detriment of 
the bondholders. The United States Government is 
understood to take a close interest in the scheme and 
in case of default would probably intervene. 

The satisfactory development of the Costa Rica 
scheme has doubtless assisted the negotiations which 
have been in progress for some time past in connexion 
with the default on the interest payment of the Vene- 
zuelan debt, and if the proposals which are now, we 
understand, before the Council of Foreign Bondholders 
are approved an announcement may be shortly expected 
to the effect that a scheme largely modelled on the 
Costa Rica lines will be adopted. 

The affairs of two banks which have recently sus- 
pended payment have been prominently before the 
City during the past week. The meeting called to con- 
sider the proposal of the directors of the International 
Bank of London that the affairs of the bank should be 
wound up by voluntary liquidation, evoked determined 
opposition on the part of a section of the shareholders 
who succeeded in rejecting the resolution. A very 
striking criticism was made of the lax policy of 
the board and statements were made in regard 
to the balance sheets of previous years which call 
for a very complete and impartial investigation 
which would appear to be more satisfactorily accom- 
plished under the powers of the Official Receiver. In 
the second case—that of the Economic Bank—a most 
deplorable state of affairs has been disclosed and we 
fear that the depositors and shareholders—most of 
whom are persons of moderate means only—will not 
receive a penny of their money. The advertisement of 
the Bank stated that its funds were invested ‘‘ under 
the Trustee Act 1893 or in Colonial Government Secu- 
rities”” and this doubtless attracted a number of small 
depositors. But it appears from the official statement 
that the custodian of the funds of the bank was an 
institution styled the ‘‘ Financial and Commercial 
Bank” which was responsible for no less than £75,807 
out of the total nominal assets of £77,248. The status 
of the Financial and Commercial Bank has been merely 
that of a disguised ‘‘ bucket-shop” and promoting 
concern engaged in Stock Exchange operations, chiefly 
in mines, and it is certain that a clear case is made out 
for a winding up under the supervision of the Court. 
There are certain lessons to be derived from the prac- 
tice of foreign nations—more especially Germany—in 
regard to the liability of directors on balance-sheets 
issued under their authority: the question of the re- 
spectability or other of the board is immaterial, the 
actual responsibility is fixed, often a very difficult 
accomplishment in this country. 

Advices from New York are to the effect that the 
‘‘ bear” movement has been rather overdone and a 
recovery may be expected although the disclosures in 
the financial methods of the Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany have created a considerable feeling of uneasiness : 
the economic condition of the country remains excellent 
and should the crops turn out as well as they promise 
there is every chance of a substantial recovery in the 
better class railroad stocks, but for the moment we 
look for still lower prices. The South African mining 
market closes with a much better tendency and the 
controlling houses have liberally supported the market 
—not in the sense of having openly bid for stock, 
but they have taken thousands of shares which have 
been sold from Paris: one might do worse as a specu- 
lation than buy South Africans at the present levels for 
a short rise. 


INSURANCE. 
THE MUTUAL OF NEW YORK. 


S er annual report of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York is of exceptional interest 
just now on account of the.very serious disputes which 
have arisen in one of the other giant American Life 
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offices. 
arisen from the fact that it is a proprietary company 
and that the policy-holders have had no voice in the 
management. The other two offices are purely mutual 
and the control lies entirely with the policy-holders, 


roughly effective save in exceptional circumstances when 
the general interest ‘of the policy-holders is aroused. 
In such an event, the policy-holders could do in the 
Mutual and the New York Life what the policy-holders 
of the Equitable would like to do but cannot, namely, 
elect the chief officials of the company. 

Again, there is a great distinction in the handling of 
the funds of the three offices; the president and vice- 
presidents of the Equitable have admitted that they 
have invested the funds of the society in other com- 
panies in which they were interested and that they have 
made profits out of the transactions. It is curious to 
English notions to learn that these gentlemen think 
everything is put in order when they offer to return 
their direct profit upon the transactions becoming 
known and being adversely criticised. In the New 
York Life, also, a state of things exists which 
it is difficult to imagine in connexion with a 
first-class British office. A few years ago the Vice- 
president was offered a position in the financial house 
of Messrs. Morgan and Co. : the President of the New 
York Life thereupon announced that it would be wholly 
inappropriate for a member of this firm to retain his 
position in the New York Life. But Mr. Perkins is 
still Vice-president of the New York Life, his control 
of its funds is greater than before, he is a partner in 
Messrs. Morgan and Co., and he pays to the New York 
Life his share of the direct profits which Messrs. 
Morgan and Co. make out of the Insurance Company. 

No transactions of this character are even hinted at 
in connexion with the Mutual of New York, but on 
the contrary several wealthy Americans have directed 
that their estate should be invested only in one or other 
of the securities held by the Mutual of New York. 
The investment of funds amounting to more than 
£90,000,000 is no easy matter, yet in 1904 the Com- 
pany realised interest at the rate of £4 7s. 2d. per 
cent. per annum and showed a net increase in the 
value of the investments of 41,800,000, equivalent to 
a further 2 per cent. per annum of the funds. Such 
a result from the investments partially compensates for 
the very heavy expenditure incurred for management ; 
this amounted last year to about 27} per cent. 
of the premium income, a rate which, while showing 
a reduction of about 1 per cent. of the premiums 
as compared with previous years, is still extremely 
heavy. 

We do not like the policies of the Mutual for the 
reason that for all recent business it adopts the Tontine, 
or Deferred, bonus system. This method is opposed to 
the true principles of insurance and the accumulation of a 
huge tontine surplus is open to many serious objections, 
some of which are unpleasantly obvious in another 
company at the present time. The Mutual of New York, 
however, at least in this country, deals with its policy- 
holders very wisely : in selling its policies it practically 
makes no feature of its bonuses: it simply states 
in the fullest way possible the actual guarantees under 
each policy. These guarantees in regard to surrender 
values, loans, paid-up insurance and the periods for 
which a policy can be continued in force for the full 
amount without any further payment of premiums, are 
told to the policy-holder before effecting his assurance 
and are embodied in the policy. These guarantees are 
of an exceptionally liberal kind and it would be easy 
to prove from the policies of the Mutual, what we were 
arguing last week, that little or no profit is made out 
of the surrender of policies. 

Although the Company sells its policies on guarantees 
and makes no point of bonuses the report quotes a 
number of actual settlements which certainly produced 
very excellent results to the policy-holders. The report 
as usual shows a very large amount of new business, an 
increase of £8,000,000 in the funds and other figures 
demonstrating the magnitude of the Company. 


| 
The trouble in the American Equitable has 


THE TWO TEMPLES. 


H E would be wanting in piety who being a Fellow of 
the society or community of the Middle or the 


' Inner Temple should be indifferent to any records that 
although it may be difficult to make that control tho- | 


have been or may be brought to light concerning its 
origin or its history. But it must be confessed that 
unless a reader creates his own atmosphere of imagina. 
tion around the infinitely small and unpicturesque details 
of the latest work dealing with the Middle Temple*, he 
will find it jejune and barren to the last degree; and 
he will wonder why it has been thought necessary to 
spend so much labour and to be at so much cost on its 
production. It is nobody’s fault to be sure that there 
is so little else than the most persistent of chronicles of 
small beer in the ‘‘ Minutes of Parliament of the Middle 
Temple”; but there is something of the ludicrous in 
realising this in the records of an institution which 
covers nearly six centuries of English history. It 
began with the expulsion of the Knights Templars 
from their homes clustering round the famous 
church which was older by several generations than 
the new settlement of the lawyers. The most 
interesting recent event in its history is the admission 
to sit in its parliament as a Bencher of the Ambassador 
of a people of English descent, whose country was 
not discovered when the first benchers admitted the 
first students into their law school newly transplanted 
from divers places in and about the City. Yet the 
reader of two hundred years hence who may turn 
over the leaves of a new edition of the ‘* Minutes 
of Parliament of the Middle Temple” will see very 
little significance in the admission of Mr. Choate to 
the Inn if the minutes are now written up as they have 
been during the two hundred years from 1501 to 1703 
over which these minutes extend. He would have to 
employ his own historical knowledge and imagination 
to fill in the skeleton outline which would alone be 
furnished by the Benchers’ own account of the circum- 
stances attending the admission of the American 
Ambassador into the society. If it were not for a host 
of interesting writers about the Inns, from Dugdale 
down to Mr. Hutchinson, the present Librarian of the 
Middle Temple, these volumes would be almost unin- 
telligible. They have explained the antiquities and the 
usages of the Inns of Court ; and described the ancient 
topography and architecture which have been so trans- 
formed in the course of ages that on the uninitiated 
reader of to-day references to them make no impression. 
The names of the old courts are there which he knows 
so well, Pump Court, Elm Court, Fig Tree Court, Brick 
Court, Garden Court. But there is no Fountain Court; 
whilst many prominent features of the scene that are 
mentioned with the easy familiarity which daily associa 
tion produces have long ago disappeared. Who could 
find now the site of the bridge so frequently mentioned 
in the Minutes? It has disappeared beneath the Thames 
Embankment. We read of the churchyard and of the 
church but in connexion with buildings and shops which 
confuse our sense of the scene as we know it in these 


days. 

ft is the same with the ancient organisation and 
the officers of the Inn. We must go to other sources 
for information about them and their duties. Around 
the walls of the dining-hall of the Middle Temple are 
hundreds of armorial shields painted on the panelling 
which bear the names of the Readers. Not onebarrister 
in a hundred could give an intelligible account of what 
their functions were or what was the method of their 
selection, though at one time they evidently had dis- 
cretionary powers of calling to practice or advising 
the Benchers thereon which are now exercised by the 
Benchers as the automatic result of examinations. 
There are endless references to the Readers, but all 
the entries assume their existence from time imme- 
morial, and there is not a connected passage which 
enlightens the reader completely as to their functions. 
The Minstrel has disappeared, the Harper also has 
gone; and the only traces of their official standing in 


*« Minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple.” Translated 
and Edited by Charles Trice Martin. With an Inquiry into the 
Origin and Early History of the Inn by John Hutchinson. London 
4 vols. 40s. net. 
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the Inn are such disconnected references as in 1523 
“Nevertheless it was ordained that the Treasurer 
should agree with the Harper for his wages at Christ- 
mas time, so that he shall attend the better in future. 
Twenty shillings paid”. Or “13 Feb., 6 Edw. VI. 
Paid to Jone wife of Nicholas Killingworth, Minstrel 
of the Temple, for his year’s wages ending at Christ- 
mas, 20s.” Grand Night is a familiar function to the 
members of the Inns, but how many could explain the 
distinction between keeping Christmas in Grand and 
in Solemn fashion? We gather by inference from one 
entry that it was only when Christmas was ordained to 
be kept ‘‘ grandly” that it was allowed to the gentle- 
men ‘‘who lay in the Temple”, to use a quaint old 
phrase constantly recurring, to elect a Lord of Mis- 
rule. Fora hundred years there occurs one common 
form of entry at Christmas. ‘‘ The feast of Christmas 
shall be solemnly (or not solemnly, or grandly) cele- 
brated. Commons shall be continued until next term. 
Acartload of coals and 4os. for the minstrels shall be 
allowed to those who remain.’’ Then there comes an 
entry in 1602 which shows that Christmas is suffering 
an eclipse. 
perse ; there is no mention of the Minstrel or the load 
of coals now or thenceforth. Whether it had any- 
thing to do with Puritanism or not we cannot 
say. Some forty years later we see numerous entries 
relating to gentlemen who had left their chambers 
vacant to fight for the King; and a little later other 
entries which show that the rebels had acquired a 
controlling influence and those gentlemen are referred 
to with every indication of disapprobation. But the 
Civil War did not produce much effect on the entries 
which continued their customary story of who had paid 
or not paid their rent in chambers, the fines they had 
incurred for non-compliance with rules, regulations for 
opening and shutting gates, and so on, as they had 
done through the ages. One small reference to an 
earlier period will illustrate. The schoolboy of the 
epoch of Dr. Smith’s Hume’s “ History of England ” 
recalls two inglorious figures in Henry VII.’s reign, 
Empson and Dudley, executed for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, at the instance, if we remember, of Parlia- 
ment. We are recalled to Empson in these records 
by the entry that his vacant chamber has been leased to 
Master Jubbis. That is all ; and we grant that it was 
not for the Benchers of 1510 to be Master Empson’s 
biographers. That has been done elsewhere; and 
especially by Mr. Hutchinson, who has followed the 
traces of the Benchers and has repaired their omissions 
with his concise biographies of ‘‘ Notable Middle 
Templars ”. 

And now we must turn to the only connected narra- 
tive relating a self-explanatory story which is to be 
found in. these volumes; unless it be that unusually 
copious description of the building of the organ 
in the Temple Church in 1685 which gave rise to 
a famous controversy. Mr. Hutchinson has given, 
what is not to be found in these records, an account 
of the origin and early history of the Middle Temple. 
Or rather he has presented the antiquarian problem 
which still remains unsolved as to the settlement of the 
non-clerical schools of law founded or encouraged by 
Edward I. on, sites convenient to the King’s Courts on 
which Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn and the two Temples 
were erected. As to the Inner and the Middle Temple 
the moot question is did the first lawyers who settled 
nearest the river soon after the Templars were 
extruded in 1312 arrive in two separate communities 
or was there only one community which by fission 
became two; and if the latter, which was the parent 
stock, the Inner or the Middle Temple? Observe that 
their designations are non-committal. The Inner 
Temple was the Court of the Templars nearer the City, 
the Middle Temple that between the Inner Court and 
that Outer Court which fulfilled another destiny than to 
be occupied by a legal fraternity. Nor is it decisive that 
Ordinary texts of Chaucer speak of ‘‘ the Temple”, as 
it appears the best texts give the reading ‘‘a Temple”. 
The records of the Middle Temple up to the commence- 
ment of these now printed have been lost: so that 
nothing remains of them to throw light on the dark- 
ness. If the ro of a simple origia be accepted 
évery man in the absence of any decisive authority 


The gentlemen were expected to dis-. 


‘ 


will maintain the priority of his own Inn. Pretty but 
inconclusive arguments may be founded on the arms or 
badge of the Templars the Lamb, which is borne by the 
Middle Temple; but it happens that the Agnus was 


not assumed till about the year 1615. Unless further 
records ‘‘ leap to light”, this question of priority cannot 
be settled. There remains still the alternative that 
there were two bodies of lawyers who obtained grants 
about the same time in the first third of the fourteenth 
century. And yet for a century afterwards there is no 
mention of more than one society occupying the Temple. 
Nor is there any separate lease under which each holds. 
There is a charter however of James I. which shows 
that if there was never but one lease, there were two 
separate parcels, exacting two separate rents, from 
which it is inferred that separate documents under 
which each Inn held its possessions originally were em- 
bodied in the charter. Who can settle such mighty con- 
tentions? Mr. Hutchinson disclaims his ability to deliver 
an unimpeachable judgment. But he contends for the 
greater probability of what he calls the ‘‘ never-one- 
theory”, and he maintains that it harmonises more 
fully than any other with the few facts left for our 
guidance. Above all it has the merit of deciding the 
conflicting claims in a manner compatible with the 
dignity of both claimants, and of vindicating their 
otherwise inconsistent claim to equality. Let us hope 
they will be satisfied with this via media, and hence- 
forth devote themselves to proving that, equal in 
fourteenth-century dignity, they are also equal in the 
utility of the services they render to the legal pro- 
fession in the twentieth, We would not raise the 
ungracious question whether either of them is in fact as 
congruous with the days of the seventh Edward as 
with the days of the seventh Henry. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


FTER music in Scotland, music in England for this 
+ week at least, to avoid monotony and to give me 
time to consider letters that continue to reach me about 
the Scottish orchestra. One of these letters, signed 
‘*Harmony”, will be found in the correspondence 
columns of to-day’s SaturDAy. Naturally I agree 
with every word of it, and it is eminently satis- 
factory to me—as it must be to Mr. Cowen—to find 
that the genuine music-lovers of Glasgow are not 
disposed to let the little gang of which I wrote last 
week get their own foolish way without a determined 
fight. This, however, will be better discussed next 
week, when the second of my series of articles on 
music in Scotland will appear. But I wish to say a 
word at once about another letter received here, but 
apparently not intended for publication. The writer com- 
plains that I blame the Jews for the intrigue against Mr. 
Cowen ; and he states that there are only two Jews 
connected with the Scottish orchestra. My attack was 
not on the Jews, but on the Germans of various origin 
who wish to Germanise the Scottish orchestra and its 
concerts ; and amongst these Germans there are cer- 
tainly some of Jewish derivation though they may 
have abjured the faith of their forefathers. I never 
intended it to be understood that the Jews had con- 
spired to place one Jewish conductor, Mr. Henschel, 
in the seat of another Jewish conductor, Mr. Cowen. 
It is to the pro-German and the anti-British bias I 
object. And so, with this explanation, let me get on 
to music in England. 

It would be futile at this season of the year to explore 
the provinces to find what is going on. But I have 
carefully explored the columns of the musical journals 
and it seems to me things are exactly where they were 
three years ago. Elgar makes the only difference ; 
and, after all, if it is Elgar to-day it was some- 
body else yesterday, and to-morrow it will be some- 
body else again. Those startling novelties, the 
‘Messiah ” and ‘‘ Elijah” are still sung with punctu- 
ality and dispatch; ballad concerts prevail; and an 
occasional visit from a London orchestra serves to break 
the monotony of brass-band concerts. Those Gar- 

tuan orgies the Festivals go on as merrily as ever. 
xcepting for the Carl Rosa and Moody-Manners 
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companies the provinces get no opera. They jog 
along contentedly, do our country cousins; and we 
in. London seem very little behind or in front of 
them. The annual inundation of recitals and all 
sorts of concerts is upon us; Covent Garden is 
oing through its annual antics, and Mr. Russell 
is giving light opera at the new Waldorf Theatre. 
As of yore the recitalists stick to one or two pro- 
grammes, most of them trying to outdo each otlier 
in the ‘‘newness” of their readings of too familiar 
works. With Mr. Russell’s enterprise I must deal in 
some later article, but in the meantime it appears to 
me there ought to be ample support in Lon- 


don for the particular kind of entertainment he | 


offers. There are hundreds of people—I know 
dozens of them myself—to whom the ‘Dusk of 
the Gods” is the abomination of desolation: they 
cannot away with an opera containing one act two 
hours long with never a halt: their attention flags 
because they don’t know what it is all about and they 
could not understand if they did know: they want to 
be amused, and Mr. Russell’s productions ought to 
amuse them. Covent Garden does not interest me 
either, but that is because the whole atmosphere of 
Covent Garden is inartistic, even anti-artistic. Whenan 
opera-house is in the hands of people who regard it as 
affording opportunities for big social functions and 
think most of a Gala night when chunks of various 
operas are given in the intervals of conversation, then 
no good thing can be expected. So to hear fine music 
one is bound to fall back on concerts, be the pro- 
grammes never so stale. 

Before saying anything of these I may remark on the 
number of concert-halls of various sizes that have come 
into existence in recent years. To be sure S. James’ 


Hall is gone and some of my colleagues have become © 


quite lacrimose over the loss. 
sentimental illusions about the place. 
fortable, draughty, often filled with a disagreeable odour 
of cooking, and if you happened to sit in a stall under 
the balcony you missed a fair half of the music. It 
was well enough for the Pops, if you were placed close 
to the platform ; but a little further back the scratching 
of the strings covered what there was of pure tone. 
For chamber-music concerts of course Queen’s Hall 
is no better—in fact it is rather worse; but with 
the new £olian Hall and the Bechstein Hall con- 
certs of this description can be given in more 
favourable circumstances than was possible in the old 
days. For orchestral concerts, however, Queen’s Hall 
remains one of the best in Europe and certainly the best 
in London. It is a pity violinists and pianists are not 
content with the smaller rooms. The music sounds 
better, and it is more satisfactory to have a little hall 
well filled than a big, cheerless one half-empty. 

The Queen’s Hall orchestral concerts have terminated 
for the time. The last two programmes consisted, one 
of Tschaikowsky and the other of Wagner. After all 
I have written of these two little known artists, I 
am run dry, have scarce a word more to say. These 
programmes draw and provide the sinews of war for 
concerts which are more interesting to those of us who 
want to hear new works. Not that Mr. Wood has 
neglected new works: I dare say he has done as many 
as his public will put up with ; and I see nothing against 
these occasional ‘* one-man shows”, always provided no 
one forces me to sit them out. By the way, Mr. Wood 
has been making quite a splash with Richard Strauss’ 
Domestic symphony, which Mr. Finck, the New York 
musical critic, declares to be a representation of the 
bombardment of Port Arthur ; and I should like to hear 
Mr. Wood's version and discover if his notion is that 
Strauss’ everyday home-life is so noisy and riotous. 

Amongst some other interesting concerts Miss Nora 
Clench’s must be mentioned. She plays with taste, 
gets a pure and sometimes brilliant tone, and herreadings, 
if not very profound, are pleasant and musicianly. She 
leads her quartet with unobtrusive authority. There is 
quite a fair number of ladies’ quartets at present and I 
will take an early opportunity of hearing some of them. 
The infant phenomena, as I said a short time back, 
shall not be referred to here. Of pianists who have 
been playing in London Harold Bauer is by far the finest. 
On the whole he is the most satisfying pianist I have 


For my part I have no | 
t was uncom- | 


ever heard. His tone is noble and rich, his readings are 
those of a ripe musician, intellectual and sufficiently 
tinctured with emotion ; and the firework virtudso‘never 
shoves out the thorough artist. He has of course now 
won the fame and following he deserves, but he has 
never stooped to win them. A pianist who has fever 
achieved real greatness is Benno Schonberger who after 
resting in quiet obscurity for some time now ‘appears 
to be coming forward again. Why Schonberger so 
seldom ‘‘comes off” I cannot say: he is a problem 
beyond me. When, years ago, he used to give recitals 
with Heinrich at Swiss Cottage he would play 
magnificently in the small concert-room; and then, 
when, perhaps a few days later, he appeared at 
S. James’ Hall all the characteristic quality and power 
seemed to melt out of his playing and we got the merest 
commonplace renderings. His finger-technique is mar- 
vellous: no man living can do more with his fingers; 
but somehow his interpretations always lack distinction 
in a large hall. However, many an artist has struggled 
for long years before learning to express himself freely, 
and perhaps Schonberger is one of them. I hope so; for 
when he was at his best no one could play, for instance, 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasia as he did. ° 

Just as I am writing about music in England arrives 
an announcement of a “‘ British Festival Concert” to 
take place at the Crystal Palace on 24 June. The 
directors emphasise the size of the chorus and orchestra 
—there are considerably over three thousand ° per- 
formers ; and the composers represented include Mac- 
kenzie, Parry, Cowen, German and Elgar. In the 
fact that in England such a monstrosity draws an 
audience large enough to fill a huge hall we have one 
reason for our musical backwardness. The chief 
ambition of the chorus is to shout as hard as possible 
and anything like an artistic rendering of the pieces 
performed is not even attempted—in the circumstances 
cannot be attempted. Size, size, size, is all the cry, 
and noise, noise, noise. Of true art there.is none. 


Joun F. Runciman. 


A CONVENTIONAL PLAY. 


YOUNG Prince or Princess is, of course, a good 

subject for drama. A human being, but a being 
compelled by circumstance to fight against his or her 
human instincts—there you have a sharp conflict ready- 
made. No wonder that so many playwrights, in 
England and elsewhere, on the look-out for a theme, 
have had recourse to the Princess torn between her 
love of acommoner and her plain duty to marry the 
Prince selected for her by diplomacy. The Prince: in 
similar plight is a less frequent figure, for some degree 
of sympathy is felt for the Princess spurned by him. 
Such sympathy as might be felt for the Prince spurned 
by the Princess can always be diverted by the simple 
means of making the Prince a rake. I admit that I am 
a trifle tired of the Princess torn between duty and 
love; but I never give way to weariness of a thing 
which I shall certainly have to see again, and to see 
frequently. This distracted Princess is a fixture; and 
I must make the best of her. But I expeet our play- 
wrights to make the best of her, too. 1 expect them 
to make her real, and to make her a pretty reality. 
Her latest patron is Mr. James Bernard Fagan. I! 
regard Mr. Fagan as a born playwright—a man with 
an innate sense for the theatre, and for all the theatrical 
tricks. Also, I credit him with a desire to be no mere 
trickster, but a purveyor of beauty, and truth, and 
humour. Only, so far as I have sampled his work, I 
find that his humour, and his truth, and his beauty, are 
not of a high order. They seem to me conventional, 
derivative, undistinguished. ‘‘ The Prayer of the 
Sword” was marked throughout by the quality of 
obviousness ; and that quality I took as an earnest of 
its success. In ‘‘'Hawthorne, U.S.A.” the same fault 
prevails. ‘‘ Prevailed”, I ought to say. For the last 
performance of the play will precede the appearance of 
this article. I am sorry; for a failure is always dis- 
tressing, even though it be the failure of a thing that 
one cannot admire. And I am puzzled, too. I should 
have thought that ‘‘ Hawthorne, U.S.A.” would 
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triumph in very virtue of its obviousness. As it is a 
thing of the past, I would say no more about it, but 
for the fear that then Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, doughty 
champion of the ‘‘ Prayer of the Sword”, would arise 
and slay me for having sneered without justification at 
a noble and delightful work of art. 

It was a good idea to make the Princess’ lover an 
American. A real American would have given a certain 
freshness to the old Ruritanian theme. But Mr. Fagan 
has never, in real life, met an American man. Or his 
impression of American men has been nullified by his 
recollestion of that ridicufous stock-figure which on the 
English stage has for so many years done duty for 
American men. Always blatant, always cool, always 
resourceful, always ready with dreadful funniments in 
the manner of Max Adeler, that stock-figure duly 
creaked its joints under the label of ‘‘ Hawthorne, 
U.S.A.” Thirty years ago, before the development 
of steamship-navigation, it was natural enough that 
English playwrights should be content with this 
figure. But nowadays, when London, throughout every 
summer, is overflowing with real Americans, it certainly 
does seem strange that our playwrights can give us 
nothing better than this one old battered simulacrum. 
So far as I know, the one playwright who has made 
an attempt to portray an American from actual ex- 
perience of Americans is Mr. Bernard Shaw. Hector 
Malone, in ‘‘Man and Superman”, is an admirable 
study. Not only has Mr. Shaw used his ears, and 
delicately reproduced typical modern American pecu- 
liarities of speech, instead of offering us a jargon which 
is as remote as starred and striped waistcoats from 
reality: he has also entered thoroughly into a typical 
modern American soul. We all know Hector Malone 
in real life, and take him as a matter of course. But 
on the stage he is a startling creature indeed, and we 
welcome him with open arms. ‘‘ Arms and the Man” 
was written long enough ago to have had its influence 
on Mr. Fagan. Accordingly, there was a ‘‘ chocolate 
cream soldier” in ‘‘ Hawthorne, U.S.A.’’ Would that 
‘*Man and Superman” were less recent! If Hawthorne 
had been an echo of Malone, his relation to the Princess 
might have been quite fresh and amusing. As it was, 
how tedious, how stale! When the Princess learned that 
her hero was not, as she had supposed, her destined 
Prince, but merely an American citizen, she instantly 
gave him to understand that they could not meet 
again; and he instantly gave her to understand 
that he came from a free country, where social dis- 
tinctions were not recognised, and all classes were 
equal. Theatrically, this was inevitable. One saw it 
coming. But how much more true to life, and how 
much more amusing it would have been, and any- 
where but in the theatre how obvious, if Mr. Hawthorne 
had been instantly overwhelmed by his sense of the 
distance between the Princess and himself! Cannot 
you hear the well-chosen terms in which he would have 
referred to the antiquity of her race—the peculiar 
limitations of a life which he, though, as an American, 
he could not approve of them in theory, could— 
nay, must—respect in practice? And would not the 
Princess, for her part, have then been a trifle in- 
fected by democratic ideals? At any rate, would 
not she haye coquetted with them, and with Mr. 
Hawthorne? And would not Mr. Hawthorne have 
been delighted, yet shocked? And when the shock 
had passed off, and Mr. Hawthorne had given rein 
to his passion, would not the Princess have been 
frightened back into her royal dignity, and dis- 
missed Mr. Hawthorne from her presence? At an 
rate, here would have been a scene of fairly fres 
comedy, bringing the play to exactly that point to 
which Mr. Fagan had brought it when he finished his 
trite first act. . . . I feel that if Mr. Fagan, at the out- 
set, had asked me to collaborate with him, instead of 
leaving me to do so of my own accord when it is too 
late, the play might really have been quite delightful. 
But I doubt whether Mr. Fagan would have been 
happy. So many reams of rhetoric would have 
been my firm pencil struck from his dialogue. 
And his love of rhetoric is an overmestering, a 
frenzied, love. Never for one momeut did the 
Prince or Mr. Hawthorne begin to be alive, but only 
when it was the other’s turn did either of them cease to 


orate. Their communion was a spouting match, in 
which sometimes he, sometimes she, won. He, in the 
second act, inherited a vast fortune. And here came 
Ais great chance. He simply overwhelmed her. Not 
a King, he? He enumerated all the various forces of 
the civilised world, punctuating his every period with 
‘* Of ch’s | am King”. In the third act came her great 
chance. He had been saving her father’s kingship by 
various loans and disbursements. And, as she pro- 
ceeded to tell him, he had taught her that the world 
was one great mart, and the scales had fallen from her 
eyes, and all sorts of dreadful things had happened ; 
and ‘*‘ For this I thank you” she said between every 
sentence in her indictment. In the fourth act, when 
she discovered that he had not been indulging in a 
mere business transaction, but had done all for her 
sake, and was truly worthy that she should become 
Mrs. Hawthorne, one got the effect less of a union of 
two warm hearts than of a treaty between two sets of 
over-worked lungs. Possibly that was why the play 
did not capture the public. 

Miss Millard was very graceful and Ruritanian ; but, 
naturally, she could not vitalise the Princess. Mr. 
Waller, as the American, amply supplied for me that 
element of comedy which Mr. Fagan had omitted ; and 
he showed splendid disregard for convention, which I 
wish Mr. Fagan would imitate. For the most part he 
spoke as a Briton born, and the effect of the stage- 
American lingo spoken without the stage-American 
intonation is really memorable. Now and again, Mr. 
Waller suddenly changed his tone, and allowed his 
voice, at the end of a sentence, to drift into a minor 
key. And only after we had wondered vaguely whether 
he was imitating Sir Charles Wyndham, did we grasp 
his true intention. But the comedy of Mr. Waller's 
performance lay deeper than in mere intonation. The 
part, as I have said, was conceived on the usual lines. 
Hawthorne was always to be cool, except perhaps in his 
amorous rhetoric. But it is the essence of Mr. Waller’s 
power to be always at white heat. Imagine a white-hot 
cucumber, and you will realise how much you missed in 
not seeing Mr. Waller as Hawthorne. ‘‘ I guess they’ve 
spoilt those gates” said Hawthorne, when a distant 
crash of timber and metal warned him that the royal 
palace was being invaded by the angry mob. Obviously 
a comedy line, to be drawled in a quiet nasal monotone. 
So thought Mr. Fagan, I am sure. Not so thought— 
or, rather, felt—Mr. Waller. Standing in profile, 
with a blazing eye fixed on the King, he shouted ‘‘I 
guess—they've spoilt—THOSE GATES ”—making of the 
words three peals of cumulative thunder, awful to 
hear. And yet he drew from the audience the laugh 
that Mr. Fagan had meant him to draw. It is seldom 
(alas for authors !) that an audience thus manages to 
grasp a meaning in the teeth of an interpretation. 

Max BEgERBOMM. 


LAMENT. 


OUNG laughing June is calling through the 
trees, 
Ruddy-lip’d daisies drink their fill of dew, 
The flower-flecked hay ripples beneath the breeze ; 
But sombre stands the yew. 


And o’er the mere a birch, the forest queen, 
Bends like a maid about whose shoulders cool 
Is cast the softest veil of tender green ; 

But dark and still the pool. 


Proudly the iris lifts its purple flag, 

The cottages are clad with verdant vines, 

And jackdaws call about the jutting crag ; 
Silent and grey the pines. 


From field and garden come the songs of God, 
The joys of life all other joys transcend, 
The fruit has formed and swollen is the pod ; 


But I have lost a friend. ; 
F. J. PATMORE. 
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SOME ANGLING MEMORIES.—III. 


| is a change from the brawling rivers of the North, 
_ always liable to be brought down in heavy spate, 
to the tranquil course of the southern chalk stream. I 
never had the patience or the skill to master the arts of 
fine fishing. I never could throw the fly light as 
thistledown to an inch, or cast it insidiously against a 


tree trunk to drop noiselessly over some expectant | 


fish. But for some years I had a house at Farningham 
on the Darenth and saw something of the practice of 
the experts. The heavy trout seemed seldom to stir 
from their favourite haunts, and each of them came to 
be known by headmark. So that when one was 


{ 


landed, the triumph was mingled with regret ; there | 


was the certainty of less excitement for the future. 
One of the biggest of the Darenth trout was a sleeping 
partner in the Lion Inn, a most comfortable fishing 
hostelry, almost within gunshot of my house. His 
fame had spread far and wide, and thither each 
Saturday and Sunday flocked his admirers. He was 
always to be found at home and yet no one knew 


exactly where to have him. Now he was under this | 
| by moonlight, with the boots of the auberge, armed 


stone, now under another, and again he was beneath 
the roots of the alders over the way. The short 
stretch of stream leased by the innkeeper was planted 
thickly of a Sabbath by respectable citizens—it was a 
case of John Burley and the one-eyed pike—who, dis- 
carding jealousies in general despondency, struck up 
friendships on.the strength of common failures. It was 
a black day forthe Lion’s landlord when that trout 
mysteriously disappeared. 

I only once had a day on the Test, and never had 
the good fortune to try either Itchen or Kennet. If 
I had, I should probably have failed dismally. But I 
regretted much that on two flying tours round Ireland 
Ihad little time to accept friendly invitations. More- 
over they were exceptionally dry seasons, and English 
anglers were in despair. I carried rods along with 
me, but used them almost as little as mackintosh or 
umbrella. I did try my luck at Gweedore on the 
Clada, a most inviting river which flows in front of the 
hotel, and was congratulated on my exceptional good 
fortune in landing a seven-pound grilse. A few years 
before, the gentleman who leased two miles of the 
river had killed sixty-five salmon in five days. 
Gweedore was a sort of Irish Tibby Shiels, on a far more 
magnificent scale, a two-storied building in bleak 
North-Western Donegal, and the annual resort of a 
community of anglers. Everything, except the dinner 
menu, was suggestive of fish and fishing, from the salmon 
on the weathercock to the rods hung up by the half- 
dozen on hooks beneath the leaden waterspouts, and land- 
ing nets by the bundle in the corners of the verandah. 
As far as the salmon went I found the Clada a failure, 
but had a pleasant day among the small trout in some 
tiny lochs among the hills, where the hotels maintained 
boats and boatmen ; and from Dunglow in the Marquis 
of Conyngham’s country, twelve miles to the south, I 
made a lamentable mess of the famous sea-trout fishing, 
where a river links a hundred rushy lakelets to the sea. 
There is no trusting the good faith of Donegal boat- 
men, though they were the best of good company—by 
the way, like many of my cardrivers, I found them 
total abstainers. But like the delusive prophets of 
Israel, they prophesied false things, and consulted as 
to fishing, they predicted the ‘‘ soft weather” and the 
gentle breezes which never came. 

Those Donegal boatmen were sad “ delutherers a 
but appearances on many picturesque continental streams 
were still more deceptive and disappointing. You went 
out on an inspiring day, you saw water all that the 
heart of angler could desire; you grudged the time 
indispensable for rigging up the rod—and came home 
with a light or empty basket. The fact was that the 
streams, to the west of the Austrian dominions, were 
remorselessly netted and indefatigably poached. The 
trout seemed to have got so shy that there was no 
seducing them. Weld, in his charming book on 
Brittany, had raised my hopes about Breton angling to 
the highest pitch. Things must have sadly changed 
since his time. Yet I did not blame him for a false 
lead: nothing could be more enjoyable than those 
summer strolls by the streams from nd Lannion or 


Morlaix ; past grey stone farmsteads, picturesque 
village churches, sedgy mill-dams and mossy mill-wheels, 
with the orange-tiled buildings crumbling to decay, and 
my companion Augustus Vansittart, Cambridge high- 
class man and Bursar of Trinity, to look on and laugh at 
my ill-luck. I came back with half a dozen or so of 
tiny coarse fish to find delicate trout served at the 
evening table-d’héte. It was much the same in m 

angling excursions from Spa, though I did rather better 
in more remote recesses of the Ardennes. So it was in 
the swift green rivers of the Western Pyrenees, which 
I often fished with signal unsutcess in company of such 
accomplished anglers as George Hughes, the brother of 
Tom Brown, and Ferdinand St. John, of wide conti- 
nental repute and the hero of the memorable Neapolitan 
duel with the Count of Arragon. Yet from the windows 
of the dining saloon at the hotel at Eaux Chaudes, we 
looked down on the vivier of the Gave, where the chef 
was ladling out the plump epicures he served up to us 
with claret sauce. There the melting of mountain snows 
in the spring heats may have had something to do 
with our failure, as in the grey glacier-waters of 
Eastern Switzerland, where Dumas pére went fishing 


with sickle and lantern. I had one rather more satis- 
factory outing to the lake of Bienne and the slopes of 
the Jura, when my companion was Robert Goff, after- 
wards colonel in the Guards, and one of the most 
finished amateurs in water-colour, especially in all that 
concerns the water. Nothing can surpass the spirit or 
beauty of his Thames sketches below bridges. The 
only man I know who rivals him is another friend, 
Hallam Murray, who first excelled himself in his ‘‘ On 
the Old Road to Florence ”, and who kindly illustrated 
my own ‘‘Old Time Travel”. Goff’s brother-in-law 
Baird, who had a charming summer residence at 
Ouchy, once took me out trolling on Lake Leman. The 
Genevoise trout were hard to secure, but rare eating 
when hooked and landed. Again on a solitary angling 
cruise from the Trois Couronnes at Vevey, I had a 
somewhat awkward experience. A squall came down 
the valley of the Rhone, and the slumbering lake became 
suddenly tempest-tossed. There was nothing for it 
but to scud before the gale for St. Gingolph on the 
Savoy shore. One could not scull and bale at the 
same time, and so much water was shipped before the 
boat was beached that it was an uncommonly near 
shave. 

In Tyrol and the Salzkammergut the sport was often 
first-rate. Even forty years ago, the omnipresent 
English anglers were beginning to rent fishings, but as 
arule the streams and lakes were relatively neglected. 
Spring after spring, I spent weeks at Ischl, the most 
enchanting of all Continental baths. Before the fashion 
of Vienna followed their Kaiser thither, you had Ischl 
pretty much to yourself. The ‘ Kaiserinn Elisabeth”’, 
subsequently burned down, to rise again phoenix-like 
from its ashes, was the most luxurious of quarters 
The great bay window of the salon looked out on the 
Traun, and the landlord rented several miles of the river. 
The air was fragrant with meadow hay and warm walnut 
leaves, the river meanders between meadow and cliff, 
between rapid rushes and deep, shaded pools. Never, 
even in the rapid streams of the Schwartzwald, 
have I come across more vigorous trout, and 
unless there was thunder in the air, they were 
generally keen of appetite. More than once when 
I was a novice there, I fancied I must have hooked 
a. prize: it was only that one trout had taken 
the tail-fly, while another had simultaneously made a 
swallow of thedrop. And if there were electricity in the 
air, as was often the case, you had only to dig up worms 
and dangle them in one of those darksome nooks for 
the .grayling which ran uncommonly large. Though 
the Ischl grayling is a rank impostor: he makes a 

allant fight for a minute or so and then knocks under 
ignominiously. I might enlarge on loch-fishing in the 


neighbouring Gmunden See, made classical by Sir 
Humphry Davy, and on more distant excursions to the 
romantic Gosau Lakes, where I had made friends with 
an imperial forester who put me up in his lodge, and 
where I fraternised with his family of long-descended 
dachshunds, who made melancholy moans on the shore 
But as I began 


when I took shipping on the lakes. 
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with a self-reminder of not being poetical, I end with 
tremulous apprehension of being tedious. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


MOTORING. 


6 Roan judges report on the Scotch “ Reliability ” trials 
was an exceedingly satisfactory document. The 
premier awards in each class were secured by British- 
built vehicles, which as usual demonstrated their trust- 
worthiness under adverse conditions. A gold medal 
was awarded in each class to the vehicle showing the 
best results on the basis of the following formula :— 
Laden weight of car in pounds . 1,000 
Total petrol consump- 
tion in gallons during 
whole trial. 


Aggregate of times taken > 
for hill-climbing ex- x 
pressed ia minutes. 


Stops for tyre troubles were noted but did not affect the 
results. Gold medals were gained by the following :— 

Class 1.—For vehicles having one cylinder.—6 horse- 
power light Wolseley, entered by the Wolseley Tool 
and Motor Car Company, Lim., of Birmingham, 
and driven by Mr. S. J. Hands. 

Class 2.—Vehicles having two cylinders.—16 horse- 
power Albion, entered by the Albion Motor Car Com- 
pany, Lim., of Glasgow, and driven by Mr. Ralph E. 
Wilson. 

Class 3.—Vehicles having three or more cylinders.— 
20-25 horse-power Ariel, entered by Thomas Shaw, 
Lim., of Dundee and driven by Mr. Charles Sangster. 

In view of the fact that the trial is generally con- 
ceded to have been the most severe and exacting test 
ever instituted for motor vehicles, the success of the 
British-built cars is exceptionally gratifying. The route 
covered was 5954 miles in length, the greater part of 
which consisted of Highland roads, many of the hills 
having gradients exceeding 1 in 8. The most severe 
hill-climbing test was held on the Cairnwell hill, near 
the Spittal of Glenshee, where the steepest gradient is 
1in 6. Most of the failures were due to two causes 
—unskilful handling and dust in the carburettors. The 
remedy for the former is obvious but failures due 
to the latter cause seem to point to the necessity for 
the adoption of a method of cooling differing from the 
system at present in use. The honeycomb radiator is 
now almost universally employed in conjunction with 
a rapidly revolving fan. The effect of this fan is to 
draw the dust-laden air through the radiator and to 
deliver it to the engine, with the result that the latter 
becomes thoroughly impregnated with dust and dirt. 
When it is borne in mind that the whole of the air 
supply to the carburettor must come from this source 
the inevitable drawback to this system will be realised. 

Last week’s debate in the House of Commons on 
the subject of motor-car regulations was surprisingly 
moderate in tone, considering the enormous amount 
of prejudice which still exists. Mr. Cathcart Wason 
was an exception, and he accused the late President of 
the Local Government Board of having deliberately 
broken his pledge. Mr. Wason contended that the 
Motor-cars Act of 1903 was a distinct compromise. 
The point upon which the compromise turned was that 
there should be no speed-limit—that on open and 
straight roads motorists might travel at what speed 
they chose at their own risk, but that in towns and 
villages and at dangerous crossings the local authority 
should have the power and the right to say at what 
speed they should travel in their own district subject to 
the reasonable discretion of the Local Government 
Board. The right hon. gentleman, however, issued a 
circular which distinctly violated the pledge. That 
circular stated that it was undesirable to impose 
the special limit provided for by the Act until it was 
shown that the public safety required that the other 
provisions of the Act should be supplemented in this 
manner. This was the right hon. gentleman’s general 
view of this law which he was called upon to administer 
honestly, and he gave his view of what was right and 
wrong, and on his shoulders lay all the trouble caused 
by scorching motorists who were encouraged by the 
Protection thus afforded to them. _. 


BRIDGE. 
DOUBLING, 


AF interesting letter‘ from Mr. R. H. Cunnington 

appears on page 774 of this issue on the respective 
chances represented by the double of a No Trump call 
as third player under the heart convention and the 
short-suit convention. In the article to which he refers, 
special prominence was purposely not given to one 
system over the other. Both systems are extensively 
practised among London players at the present time, 
and it was thought better to set forth the advantages 
and disadvantages of both impartially, although our 
own sympathies are strongly in favour of the short- 
suit convention. Mr. Cunnington’s valuable analyses, 
which we have never seen published before, tend te 
prove that this convention is the better, and his 
figures altogether do away with the theory, which 
is often advanced by the opponents of the short- 
suit convention, that, when a player doubles, it is 
2 to 1 against the desired suit being led. According 
to Mr. Cunnington’s figures it works out at something 
like 4 to 1 on it, instead of odds against it. 

We have now to consider the question of doubling 
a suit declaration. To double an original suit declara- 
tion made by a reliable player requires very great 
strength, and it is a comparatively rare occurrence 
among experienced players. There are many occasions 
when it could be done with success, but the opponents 
of the dealer are quite in the dark as to what amount 
of strength he has, and it must be remembered that 
any combination of the cards, however improbable, is 
always possible. A very extraordinary instance of this 
once occurred in actual play. 

The dealer declared hearts, and the player on his left 
doubled, holding 


Hearts—Ace, king, queen, knaye, Io. 
Diamonds—Ace, king, 7. 

Clubs—1o, 9. 

Spades—Ace, king, knave. 


The dealer re-doubled and it was continued up to the 
maximum of 100 points. 
The dealer’s hand was 


Hearts—g, 8, 7, 6, 5, 45 3) 
Diamonds—none. 
Clubs—Ace, king, queen, 7, 2. 
Spades—none. 


The result was that the dealer won two by cards, the 
doubler making nothing but his five best trumps. 
This was a justifiable double if ever there was one, and 
it looked as nearly a certainty as it is possible to get, 
but it only shows what extraordinary combinations do 
occur at times and how careful one ought to be. 
Doubling a suit declaration gives very useful informa- 
tion to the dealer, inasmuch as it tells him where the 
strength in trumps lies, and enables him to regulate his 
game accordingly. It may be taken as a sound general 
rule that the act of doubling will give an advantage to 
the dealer of one trick at least in the play of the cards, 
therefore if a player doubles and wins the odd trick, he 
has gained nothing by his double, as he would have 
won two by cards without the double. It is a most 
unsound proceeding to double one suit because you are 
strong in the others. If you have four trumps with 
two honours, and a very good playing hand, it may be 
right to double because you have good protection in 
the trump suit, but to double with only three trumps, 
however good the rest of the hand may be, is fraught 
with great danger. 

A declaration made by dummy may be doubled much 
more readily. The dummy is obliged to make a de- 
claration when the call is left to him, and sometimes it 
has to be a very forced one, also it is known that the 
dealer has not a very good hand, and again, it is some- 
times very important for the third player to have a 
trump led, which he can only ensure by doubling the 
declaration. Spades are doubled far more often thin 
any other suit, because the spade call does not neces- 
sarily mean strength in the spade suit, but it is a 
declaration of weakness and it may mean absolute 
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declaration. A spade call should be doubled with great 
strength in other suits and only two or three spades. 
Occasionally one gets caught at it and is re-doubled on 
a long spade suit, but at the score of love all it is 
sO very important to get to the point of 6 on one’s 
opponent’s deal, that it is worth while to take a little 
risk in one’s endeavour to do so. 

Thus, doubling an original red-suit declaration can- 
not be recommended on anything very short of a 
certainty. The last word does not rest with the doubler, 
he may be re-doubled by the dealer or by the dealer’s 
partner, and very often the dealer’s partner has a 
considerable voice in the matter. The partner of the 
dealer, provided that he knows him to be a sound 
declarer, should always be on the look-out for an 
opportunity to redouble, when an original red-suit 
declaration is doubled. The value of the trumps in his 
hand should be a very small consideration. If he can 
see three tricks in his own hand, say an ace of one 
suit and ace, king of another, he should re-double 
without hesitation. The trump suit is plainly divided 
between the dealer and the doubler, and three tricks 
from the dealer's partner ought easily to turn the scale. 
This is an opportunity which is frequently missed, but 
an observant player will always be prepared to seize it 
when it presents itself. 


CHESS. 


By Dr. A. GALITZKY. 
Black 6 pieces. 


PROBLEM 21. 


! ti Uy 


White to play and mate in three moves. ~ 


VROBLEM 22: By Dr. A. Galitzky.—White (4): K—K3, 
B-—K7, Kt—QRq Black (4): K—QB8, R—QR8, B-Qk7, 
P—QB7. Mate in three. (‘* La Stratégie.”) 

Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PROBLEM 19: 1. Kt—B8, If P—Ks5, 2. Q—Kt5 ch. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 20: White gets the Kt on QB3 in three 
moves, and black cannot mate because his king is unable to move. 


The following game was played by two Russian 
officers whilst in camp just before the battle of the 


Shaho. The winner was killed in the subsequent 
engagement. 
Ruy Lopez. 
White Black White Black 


Lieut. Denn Capt. Perwago Lieut. Denn Capt. Perwago 
1. P—Kg P—K4 3. B—Kr5 
2. Kt—-KB3 Kt—QB3 4. P—QB3._« . 

In the early part of a game a move like this is much 
more effective when it can be followed up with P—Q4. 
Otherwise there is a danger of the pawn occupying the 
natural square upon which the queen’s knight should 
be developed. 

KtxB 


B-R4 8. BxKt 

5. Castles KKt—K2 9. KtxP Ktx Kt 
6. Kt—QR3_ Castles 10. QxB Kt—Bé6 ch 
7- P-Q4 


With 7. Q—R4 white sets out to win a pawn. On 
general principles when pieces are still undeveloped 
such ventures with the queen are to be condemned. 
As black did not attempt to defend his king’s pawn by 


B—Kt3 it is clear that he had determined on this 
splendid sacrificing combination. 
in K-Rr Q-—Q3 12, PxKt Q-Bs5 
If instead of 11. white played Px Kt, then 
by Q-—Kt4 ch and Q—Bs5 the same position would 
have arisen. 


13, B—R6ch 17. K—R4 R-KkKt1 
14. KxB Qx BP ch © 18. P—KR3, and black mates 
15. K—R4 P—Kt4 ch in two moves. 

16. Kx P K-R1 


Captain Perwago has shown chess of the highest 
order, and quite apart from its associations this game 
is worth a place in any collection of brilliancies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ALIEN PILOT QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 
Baron Hill, Beaumaris, North Wales, 
25 May, 1905. 

Sir,—The question of issuing pilots’ licences to 
foreigners permitting them to enter and leave British 
ports is at present attracting some attention, and as 
usual a considerable amount of nonsense is mixed with 
the sense which is written and talked about it. In some 
quarters objection is taken to the system on the ground 
that there will be available pilots to a foreign. govern- 
ment well acquainted with many of our ports should the 
government in question desire to make a military descent 
thereon. This species of argument is entirely puerile for 
the following reasons :—It appears that there are some 
sixty pilots who are aliens who have been granted 
pilotage certificates for one port or another. It 
may be assumed that all of these are masters or 
mates of foreign steamers that trade regularly to the 
ports for which they are certified and carry such a 
number of passengers as to make pilotage compulsory. 
It would be highly inconvenient in these days for one 
of these regular traders to be obliged to stop outside 
his port on the inward journey to pick up a pilot,.and 
on the outward one to land him or put him on board a 
pilot vessel. It might frequently happen too that the 
conditions of weather would make either operation 
impossible ; and it was probably in view of these 
inconveniences that the Board of Trade sanctioned 
the issue of certificates to the masters and mates 
of this class of foreign steamer. Suppose how- 
ever that these licences were not issued and 
these vessels always entered or left British ports 
in charge of British pilots, the masters and mates 
of them would easily, on account of their constantly 
recurring visits, become intimately acquainted with the 
navigation, and be just as competent to bring their vessel 
into port as the pilot himself, and therefore just as 
useful to the foreign Power contemplating a descent as 
if he were the holder of a pilotage certificate. Further 
if a British pilot were taken on a dark night and placed 
in charge of a vessel desirous of entering a port, all the 
buoys of which had been removed, and all lights 
extinguished, he would probably absolutely refuse to 
undertake the job, so also the foreign certificate 
holder. But the removal of the buoys andextinguish- 
ing of guiding lights in time of war in our commercial 
ports at all events would be an impossibility, for 
we are absolutely dependent for our existence on the 
due arrival of foodstuffs without considering other 
raw materials. It would be therefore essential for 
the existence of the country that trading vessels should 
be able to find their way into our ports as readily in 
war-time as they do in peace. It is practically certain 
then that in case of war we could not afford under our 
conditions of existence to obliterate the guiding-marks 
for entering the ports, and that being the case any 
intelligent navigator with a good average ability in 
chart reading would be perfectly competent to enter 
most of our great ports, pilot or no pilot, provided of 
course that no defensive measures were taken to check 
his career. It will be seen therefore that those who 
infer a danger from the existence of a few alien pilots 
have it more in their imagination than in the reality. 

There is however another side to the question and 
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one inextricably mixed up with the great question as to 
whether or not we should protect our own industries 
against foreign competition. It is perfectly true to say 
that for every foreign vessel which is obliged under our 
navigation laws to. have a qualified pilot on board, but 
whose master or mate is so qualified, one English pilot 
joses employment upon the entry of that vessel into an 
English port. In many localities the revenue derived 
by the pilots generally is not in an encouraging con- 
dition, and in some of the smaller ports this state of 
affairs has become so serious that the pilots bid fair 
to become extinct. It is certainly a question whether 
from this point of view it is not time that some 
alteration in regulations should. be made by which 
pilots’ interests may be safeguarded, but that is 
as I have previously stated a question bound up 
with our policy generally with regard to foreign 
competition. There are lines of English steamers 
running regularly to foreign ports across the North 
Sea and elsewhere, the masters and mates of which 
hold certificates for the home port, but are bound to 
take a pilot at the foreign one. These lines engage 
more or less permanently the services of foreign pilots, 
and these pilots make the whole journey in the vessel, 
and might almost be considered as part of the crew, 
except that of course they are interchangeable among 
the steamers of the line. This plan is also made use 
of by many of the lines of large passenger steamers 
trading in and out of London and Liverpool. It appears 
to me that it would be only fair that foreign lines of 
steamers trading regularly to one of our own ports 

should also be compelled to use one of our own pilots, 
There is aclause in the Merchant Shipping Act which 
should certainly not be made applicable in my opinion to 
foreigners, it is as follows: ‘‘If it appears to the Board 
of Trade upon complaint made to it that a pilotage 
authority has without reasonable cause refused to ex- 
amine a master or mate &c., it may appoint persons to 
examine the master or mate and if found competent to 
grant him a pilotage certificate upon such terms and 
conditions as it thinks fit”. This clause appears 
entirely to override a certain amount of discretion 
implied by a previous clause to be in the power of the 
local authority, but which is apparently solely exercised 
by the Board of Trade, and in my opinion most un- 
wisely so, in their decision to issue certificates to foreign 
masters and mates to the exclusion and detriment of 
our own pilots, and for that reason only. 

Sub-Commissioner of Pilotage. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
To. the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


11E Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, 
: London, W., 8 June, 1905. 


Sir,—If Mr. Richard Davey wishes to leave this 
correspondence where it stands, there can be no possi- 
ble objection on my part. In my last letter I challenged 
him to give chapter and verse for certain specific state- 
ments in regard to matters of fact made by him. He 
replies that I am a rude person with anti-Christian 
sympathies. Your readers may safely be left to decide 
whether the reply is adequate.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Ropert DELL. | 


P.S.—I decline to be drawn into the discussion of any 
new point with Mr. Davey so long as the old ones 
remain undisposed of so far as he is concerned. But I 
would ask your readers not to accept, without further 
inquiry, the statements made by Mr. Davey in the 
postscript to his letter, which. is inaccurate from begin- 
ning to end, as a reference to the text of the new 
Clause 6 will show. 


MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


ta Glasgow, 5 June, 1905. 
Sir,—One cannot but be interested in Mr. Runciman’s 
article on ‘the above subject which appeared in your 
issue of 3rd inst., and as a tolerably regular attender at 
the orchestral concerts in Glasgow, may I be allowed 
to make one or two remarks which suggest themselves. 


In the first place, I do not think that Glasgow as a 
city should be censured for behaving ungratefully to 
Sir August Manns. It should be borne in mind that 
only a certain section of the Glasgow people treated 
him shabbily, and that no concert-goers more regret 
the unfortunate attitude of this section than those in 
Glasgow, who still recognise, and always have recog- 
nised, that to Sir August Manns the musical public of 
Glasgow owe very much indeed. 

Concerning Dr. Cowen, have his efficiency and his 
musicianly qualities not been recognised by the very 
men who are considered by some to be so much 
superior? It may be that Dr. Cowen is not a very 
great conductor, but it is manifestly unfair to forget 
that he has made the Scottish Orchestra, to quote 
Mr. Runciman, “‘ as good as any to be heard in London ”. 
He does not appear to specialise as Steinbach does in 
the music of Brahms, and as Colonne does in that of 
French composers. All the great masters receive 
loving care at his’ hands, and if his renderings do not 
contain those exaggerations which are sometimes mis- 
taken for original renderings, it can at least be truly 
said for them that they are artistic, sane and musicianly. 
Moreover, Dr. Cowen is a Briton, and, as there are so 
few good posts for British conductors in this country, 
it seems only right that those which do exist should be 
occupied, as far as possible, by Britons. In addition 
to this, it is understood that since Dr. Cowen’s 
appointment the financial position of the concerts has 
been materially strengthened, and if this is true it is all 
the less creditable to those who would oust him from 
his position when it is plain that this happy state of 
things must be largely attributed to him. 

Much discussion has. taken place in the Glasgow 
papers about the programmes. Mr. Runciman most 
naturally suggests that Scottish composers should be 
better represented. Yet, if I mistake not, it was just 
because a few pieces were performed ‘‘for the first 
time” that some individuals raised an outcry! One 
would have thought that any effort made to get out 
of the beaten track would have received the encourage- 
ment it certainly deserved, especially when the works 
given were, in some cases, by British composers. 

Mr. Runciman is right. There is a section who 
would have Dr. Cowen replaced by *‘another”’, but it 
is impossible to believe that the people of Glasgow (who 
have a strong sense of fair play) will see a good 
musician, a Briton, and a man who has worked hard, 
dismissed from his post because some malcontents 
have set their hearts on getting another conductor for 
the Scottish Orchestra. Dr. Cowen may have an- 
tagonists, but he has also many supporters who will 
see to it that he does not suffer at the hands of a dis- 
satisfied clique with their base and discreditable 
schemes. Yours, &c. 

HARMONY.” 


AN AUDACIOUS THEFT. 
Teo the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


S1r,—In your issue of 3 June, under this title you 
drew attention to a story entitled ‘‘ The Sword of the 
Samurai” which appeared in the May number of the 
‘* Novel Magazine’, and you mentioned as a fact that 
it had been taken almost verbatim from Professor 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Hlandbook of Colloquial Japanese” 
though it appeared to be an original translation to the 
‘*Novel Magazine” under the contributor’s name of 
A. E. Read. 

I have already shown to you the correspondence with 
A. E. Read which has indicated to you the way in 
which this story came into our hands, and which has, I 
hope, convinced you that we acted in perfect good faith in 
printing it as, as we thought, a genuinely original con- 
tribution. I have since seen A. E. Read, who has made 
to me a full statement, and I have to admit that this story 
was taken from Professor Chamberlain’s book. I can 
only now make this contributor refund the money we paid 
for the story, and pass it over to the Fresh Air Fund. 

And in making this explanation of our position to 
you I can only regret that you, with an office a few 
doors from our own, did not have the courtesy or the 
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consideration to send round here asking what explana- | 
tion we had to offer. That would have prevented you | REVIEWS. 
making the innuendos against the ‘‘ Novel Magazine” | 
contained in your article which I hope you will now THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF RUSSIAN 
withdraw. Sincerely yours, LITERATURE. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Lim. 
Peter KEaryY. 


|We neither suggested nor supposed that the pub- | 


lishers of the ‘‘ Novel Magazine” were wanting in 
good faith. We had no doubt that they had been the 
victims of a fraud and we appear to have been correct. 
We made no innuendo against the ‘‘ Novel Magazine ” 
except that its editor by consulting a Japanese expert 
could have avoided the pitfall into which he fell. That 
also appears to be true. Seeing how well known Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain’s translation is, a good deal more 
might perhaps have been said of the editor’s care! We 
exposed A. E. Read’s imposture as a duty to the public, 
not as a duty to the publishers.—Ep. S.R.] 


CONVENTIONS IN BRIDGE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
29 May, 1905. 


Sir,—In the article on doubling No Trumps as third 
player in bridge it is unfortunate that the author has 
given no definite help to those uncertain whether to 
adopt the heart convention or the short-suit convention, 
nor is any reasonable analysis given in the text-books. 

Playing in the short-suit convention the third hand 
should not double unless he has ace, king, queen and 
four others at least of a suit. This gives him a prac- 
tical certainty of winning the odd trick if the suit is 
led, and makes it probable that the suit will be led. 
His partner is guided in his choice of suits by knowing 
that no suit in which he has an ace, king or queen is 
right. . 

The relative advantages of the heart convention 
and short-suit convention can be best discussed as 
a matter of mathematical probabilities. A player 
using the former can only double if he has the ace of 
hearts either included or in addition to his long suit. A 
long suit of seven with ace king queen under these 
conditions is only obtained once in 600 times, but when 
it does occur he will almost certainly obtain the odd 
trick (i.e. eleven times in twelve). The dealer how- 
ever is not so likely to declare No Trumps with an ace 
in addition to a whole suit against him, and practically 
the chance is still more remote. The doubler’s long 
suit will be hearts only once in goo times. Once in 800 
times he will be justified in doubling with ace king 
queen and three of a suit with the ace of hearts, but in 
one in five of these times the suit will be blocked by an 
adversary. Summarising: on 2,400 occasions he can 
double four times with an eleven to one chance of 
winning and three times with a four to one chance, or 
seven times in all. 

On the other hand if the short-suit convention is 
played, the opportunity of doubling—i.e. having ace 
king queen and four others of a suit—occurs once in a 
little over 200 times, or nearly twice as often as under 
the hearts convention. It is not quite so safe but the 
risk of a wrong lead is small, because in twelve cases 
where no trumps are thus doubled ten cases will find 
the leader with one two or three of the suit, and eight 
cases will find him with only one or two. Then, 
bearing in mind that the leader must not choose a suit 
in which he has an ace king or queen, it is clear that 
almost certainly in eight cases, and probably in ten, the 
right suit will be led. If led it is eleven to one that 
the doubler will win the odd trick. 

Summarising, on 2,400 occasions he has an oppor- 
tunity of doubling twelve times and although in only 
eight of these times can he be almost certain of winning, 
he has a very fair probability in two more. In the 
other two cases he probably loses as his partner has 
either none or more than three of his suit. 

I think most players will agree that the adoption of 
the short-suit convention is worth the risk, but to 
double the third hand must have ace king and queen with 
four of a suit. I remain, yours faithfully, 

R. H. Cunnincron. 


‘“‘The Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature.” By 
P. Kropotkin. London: Duckworth. 1905. 7s. 64, 
net. 


p AiLiis a press, in one sense of the term, the 

political aspirations of so strong and vigorous a 
people as the Russians have discovered another more 
accessible outlet in literature, which may prove to be 
a more independent and less sordid public voice than 
the bulk of the Western daily press. As Prince 
Kropotkin justly points out in the preface to this volume, 
Russian literature as exemplified in the poem, the 
novel, the drama has the distinctive feature that it 
embodies and discusses all those social, economic and 
political questions which in other countries would be 
relegated to blue-books and newspaper statistics, 
Thus what in present-day England would come under 
the category of mere entertaining fiction, in the hands 
of the Russian belle-lettriste takes the form of serious 
historical documents of the people. Especially in the 
Russian novel and the short story do we find a reflex 
of the ideals and aspirations, the realities and short- 
comings of the national life. We are not surprised 
therefore, in the circumstances, to find by calculation 
that a very large proportion, about 15 per cent., of the 
Russian writers have come under the ban of the law. 
On these occasions they have rendered themselves 
liable to ostracism from excess of zeal, and from care- 
lessness in adequately concealing their covert intentions 
from the censor by means of that dexterous penman- 
ship usually resorted to by the more diplomatic and 
less venturesome members of their profession. A 
marked tendency on the part of foreign biographers 
and reviewers to dwell upon the State persecutions 
rather than upon the literary accomplishments of 
certain Russian authors may perhaps account for the 
rooted ideas prevalent abroad concerning the so-called 
epidemic pessimism of Russian literature. A great 
deal of this kind of pessimism, we would further urge, 
is frequently mistaken or exaggerated, owing to the 
translator’s lack of a correct appreciation of the hidden 
humour to be met with even in the saddest pages of 
Russian prose or poetry, a humour which is only per- 
ceptible to those who have thoroughly mastered the 
peculiar, and it may be untranslatable, twirls and twists 
of the Russian language. Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Power of Dark- 
ness” for example, in spite of its diabolical plot, is 
full of covert humour, which even in the best 
translation would sadly lose its effervescence. The 
pages of Tourguénev, one of the most pronouncedly 
pessimistic authors, will be found to be subtly touched 
again and again with this same relieving colour. 
Gorky’s ‘‘Na Dné” (In the Lower Depths) so 
chaotically morbid and gruesome in its foreign 
rendering has in the original an undercurrent of 
dry wit which considerably outweighs the pessi- 
mistic subject of this dialogue. To quote yet one 
more example, for the native reader Dostoyevsky’s 
‘*Memoirs from a Dead House ” abounds in passages 
of a certain definite humour and pathetic wit. 

At the outset of the student’s researches into Russian 
literature, it is well to bear in mind that in Russia 
alone of all modern countries it is possible to trace 
clearly an intimate and unbroken connexion between 
her folk and her literary art. The folk literature 
is in fact of paramount importance, both ethno- 
graphically and historically. Its oral circulation and 
transmission from generation to generation through- 
out the length and breadth of Russia during so 
many centuries has undoubtedly preserved the re- 
markable unity existent between the spoken and the 
written language. With us, as also in France and 
Germany, the folk literature viewed as a _ potent 
living element in the national life has long since dis- 
appeared. In Russia, on the contrary, it happened 
that owing to the singular conditions surrounding the 
national evolution the unrivalled wealth of songs and 
epics of the people was first scientifically collected ip 
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hs and cycles and written down during the last 
decade of the eighteenth and the opening years of the 
nineteenth centuries. Even at this late date, in Northern 
Russia, and in Little Russia in particular, old bards 
were stili numerous, wandering through the villages 
with their primitive stringed instruments and reciting 
poems of a very ancient origin. The builiiny or epic 
songs, however, are not, as was until recently sup- 
posed, fragments of a genuine Slavonian mythology, 
put borrowings from Eastern tales, or in some cases from 
old Scandinavian chronicles. This plainly indicates the 
two widely separated sources of migration which have 
helped to people Russia. These ancient adaptations 
from Iranian legends and Scandinavian sagas were 
endowed by the Russian peasant with idiosyncrasies 
and a colouring all his own. He has dressed them, so 
to say, in a Russian garb. We cannot toofhighly com- 
mend Prince Kropotkin’s opening chapter in which he 
dwells at length upon the special significance of this 
folk literature and the beauties of the language itself, 
which owes its mingled simplicity and strength mainly 
to the sturdy resistance of the people to the acceptance 
of a broadcast dissemination of a foreign imported 
vocabulary. 

The author wisely passes over with slight comment 
the period of arid foreign imitations which characterised 
the literary achievements of S. Petersburg from the 
advent of Peter the Great, roughly speaking down to 
the end of Catharine II.’s reign. He does not omit 
however to remind us that in spite of the comparative 
sterility of this period, it could nevertheless produce a 


Trediakovsky (1703-1769), a Lomondssov (1712-1765) | 
the founder of the Russian grammar, and a Derzhavin | 
(1743-1816), who were the first to repel from Russian | 


verse the syllabic form which had been introduced from 
France and Poland, and to establish in its stead the 
tonic rhythmical form which was indicated by the 
national songs themselves. The times were ripe 
for a great and original art literature. The way was 
paved for Poushkin and Lermontov. In the style 
of these two poets we first find the spoken and the 
literary language of Russia wholly and perfectly merged 
into one, a fact which is chiefly due to their superior 
knowledge of their country’s folklore, together with 
their skilful manipulation of the rhythmic possibilities 
of the language to be found in the cadences of the 
popular songs. In view of the special conditions 
which heralded Poushkin and Lermontov, it was only 
natural that they should cultivate the first great efflo- 
rescence of their country’s literary art in poetry more than 
in prose. With their names Russian authorship at once 
takes rank amongst the literatures of the world. A 
varied group of distinguished poets circle round them, 
and in their train follows the school of the great 
masters of realism in Russian prose, Gogol, Tour- 
guénev, Dostoyévsky, Tolstoy, and in our own day 
Korolenko, Tchehov and Gorky. Passing over these 
names of world-wide fame it is of interest to glance 
at certain sidelights in the evolution of the prose 
literature, lights which have principally illumined that 
all-absorbing subject in Russia during the last eighty 
years—the mainspring of her national life—the 
peasant and his relation to the land. The names of 
these writers have hardly penetrated into Western 
Europe. They have written about the peasant ; the 
moujik comprising the miner, the factory-worker, the 
artisan, the lowest strata of population in towns, but 
they cannot be said to have exactly written for a pur- 
pose in the doctrinaire manner of either Tolstoy or 
Gorky. Such a category of authors exceptional or 
accidental elsewhere is organic in Russia. The 
evils of serfdom ; the emancipated peasants’ struggle 
for existence; and later on the struggle between the 
tiller of the soil and growing commercialism ; life in 
the depths of Siberia—all this we find carefully drawn 
and limned by a whole cycle of folk-novelists. One of 
the earliest amongst them was Grigordvitch (1822-1899), 
who in his own line can well be placed beside Tourguénev 
and Tolstoy. His chief theme was the condition of the 
peasantry before the abolition of serfdom. Danilévsky 
(1829-1890) chose for the subject of his widely read 
novels the free settlers (mostly runaway serfs) in 
Bessarabia. Kokorev (1826-1853) died very young, 
but had time to distinguish himself by his tales from 


the life of the petty artisans in towns. Pissemsky 
(1820-1881) was a contemporary of Tourguénev, and 
may almost be claimed as a rival to that author’s 
‘*Memoirs of a Sportsman”. In his tales and his 
drama “‘A Bitter Fate” he displays a fine literary 
talent, an accurate knowledge of peasant life, and a 
close insight into peasant character. After the freeing 
of the serfs, the trend of the national thought was 
entirely altered. The peasant became the point d’appui 
of ethnographical researches. Here was a mass 
of fifty million people, whose manner of life, way of 
thinking, religious and domestic ideals were wholly 
different from those of the educated classes, and at the 
same time they were absolutely unknown to the would- 
be leaders of progress. The monuments of folklore ; 
the religious beliefs ; the social aspirations of the many 
sections of dissenters; the habits and customs 
prevailing in different provinces; the economic 
condition of the peasant all became the objects of a 


| close and constant scrutiny, which found utterance in 


no less than some 4,000 bulky volumes. Pomyalovsky 
(1835-1863) and Reshétnikov (1841-1871) made large 
use of this material and were the founders of the ultra- 
realistic school of folk-novelists. The one described 
the life and character of the poorer middle classes ; the 
other in his ‘‘ Podlepovtsy” devoted himself to the 
‘*back-wouods”’ population of the Russian Empire. 
Gleb Ouspénsky (1840-1902) differs in many respects 
from all these writers, representing a school in himself. 

His productions dealing solely with village life savour 
somewhat of ethnographical studies, and may be 
summed up in his most important work ‘‘ The Power of 
the Soil”. Of elaboration of plot or stirring events these 
folk-novelists offer us nothing. Colourless monotony 
of daily life with here and there an accent of mingled 
humour and pathos is the predominating element in 
their portrayals. But direct reality is the supreme 
feature of an art which may be fairly called consum- 
mate, and the skilful handling of the artist’s brush, at 
once brings us into contact with a living people un- 
known to the outward world. This is the class of lite- 
rature we would commend to the serious student who 
wishes to know modern Russia as it really is and 

her people as they really are; and not the sensational 

viciously misleading romances dealing with persecuted 

innocents and tyrannical officials, so eagerly devoured 

by the public in general. Necessarily we have confined 

our selection to a very few representative names. These. 
men and their school are the real apostles of the true 

national intelligence of Russia, and not the intelligentsia 
class of which we have heard so much of late, and 

which is in reality as foreign to Russia as is the word 

itself. 

Prince Kropotkin’s chapter on the drama of his 
country, which during the last half-century has reached 
a very high artistic standard upon thoroughly national 
lines, is worthy of special notice. Upon Russian lite- 
rary criticism and its share in the development of the 
national artistic taste Prince Kropotkin also has a good 
deal that is new to tell us. There is just a touch of the 
revolutionary propagandist perhaps noticeable through- 
out the book, especially in the estimate of the moral 
significance and importance of the aims of Tolstoy and 
Gorky as leaders of the people rather than as artists 
pure and simple. We are moreover inclined to think 
that Prince Kropotkin gives Tchéhov too high a posi- 
tion both as novelist and dramatist. As he himself 
acknowledges in his preface the space at his disposal 
(some three hundred pages) is altogether too small and 
inadequate for the exhaustive treatment of so vast a 
subject as he has before him. Nevertheless we can but 
welcome this timely outcome of some eight lectures as 
being in our opinion the most satisfactory treatise 
which has yet appeared in English on the literature of 
Russia. It fills a long existing gap in our literary 
sources of information concerning one of the most 
interesting countries in the world. Above all it is 
calculated to inspire readers with a genuine desire to 
set aside translations and to know this language itself 
in order to study Russian prose and Russian poetry in 
the originals. 
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JOHN NICHOLSON. 


“The Life of John Nicholson, Soldier and Adminis- 
trator.” By Captain Lionel J. Trotter. London: 
Murray. 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


“HERE is no man who stands out more sharply 
defined in the war-laden atmosphere of Indian 
military history than the regimental captain who led 
the assault at Delhi as brigadier-general, and fell 
mortally wounded on 14 September, 1857. There have 
been famous men, fighting men and great soldiers, who 
have. been captains and leaders in war, but the figure of 
Nicholson stands alone. Even among his contem- 
raries his lonely pre-eminence was cucutatienl in 
is lifetime, and their judgment was confirmed and 
approved by the nation, when death set its seal upon 
the verdict of those days. 
The story of Nicholson’s life was published in 1897, 


and the work has gone through several editions, but we | 


welcome this excellent popular issue because it is of real 
importance that every man among us, wherever he may 
be dwelling, should be able to read and mark the career 
of the man whom Ireland may be proud to claim as one 
of her greatest sons. And if every man may learn 
something from the example of John Nicholson, cer- 
tainly every young soldier should know what he did, 
and how greatly he dared, in those days which, after 
all, are still near us in history. The military authori- 
ties, whether in India or in England, cannot be said to 
do much for the young officer in the matter of military 
history. They lay, indeed, fairly heavy burdens upon 
him in the shape of examinations, but they decline to 
touch these by giving him gooc instruction and the 
right books. He must search for himself, and if he 
does seek—a good many do not—he will find a book 
like this Life of John Nicholson of the greatest value, 
not merely because it shows what the man was and 
how he towered over commoner mortals, but because it 
may lead the reader to try to understand something of 
the struggles our race has had to engage in, and to 
know a little of the people among whom Nicholson 
ruled and fought. 

Of course we cannot but feel, however regretfully, 
that Nicholson’s career would have been almost impos- 
sible in these latter days. If he had escaped court-martial 
in the army he would probably have had his name 
removed from the civil administration for ‘‘ exceeding 
his powers”’, even if a worse fate did not befall him 
for his summary methods of dealing with the turbulent 
tribesmen he had to govern. He would have been 
strangled in the bonds of centralisation, routine, and 
red-tape, unless the occasion had arisen and the man 
was able to cut himself free with the same nervous 
strength he used in slaying the mutineers. Then 
indeed he would have forced his way to the front. 
Who can say that the Indian Empire is to be safe for 
all time, or that some convulsion, whether coming 
from inside or without, may not shatter all our beauti- 
ful theories of government, and our constant applica- 
tion of Western ideas to an army of Eastern mercenaries ? 
If it does come may we have a Nicholson to be our 
pilot in the storm! Into eighteen years’ service were 
compressed the most strenuous incidents of war ; the 
Afghan war of 1842, Ghuzni and captivity, the first and 
second Sikh wars of 1845-46 and 1848-49, the Indian 
Mutiny and siege of Delhi, while in peace we have 
the man, acknowledged to be the greatest soldier of 
the time, engaged in civil work in the Punjab with the 
Lawrences, Herbert Edwardes, Reynell Taylor, Harry 
Lumsden, and other great Indian soldiers and civilians, 
and afterwards as Deputy-Commissioner of Bannu, a 
frontier district. He found it a hell upon earth, but he 
at least reduced the inhabiting devils to order. He was 
severe enough, but just, and even merciful. Years 
after, though he had been looked upon as a hard- 
hearted tyrant at first, the Bannuchis acknowledged 
that he was a great man and their master; and 
whether in peace or war on the frontier ‘‘the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs was heard from the Attock to 
the Khyber”. Everyone knows the story of the sect 
of the ‘‘ Nikalsainis”, and how Nicholson’s Hindu 
devotees discovered in him the incarnation of the 
Brahmanic godhead. The worshippers received nothing 


from their god but flogging and imprisonment, but the 
more they were punished the louder were their hymns of 
praise, and when the end came, and their hero had 
passed from earth, they either embraced the faith he so 
resolutely held, or by their own act followed him into 
the hereafter. 

The young man who had threatened refractory Sikhs 
with flogging, who had flung his sword at the feet of 
the Afghan captors of Ghuzni, had kicked an unwilling 
officer to the front in battle, who shaved off the beard 
of an insolent Mullah, or priest, who defied his 
superiors, who was pronounced by Dalhousie to be 
a first-rate guerilla leader, but a “‘ tower of strength”, 
was now to show that he was a born leader of men. 
The great conflagration burst over the land, the chiefs 
in the Peshawar valley thought our Raj was coming to 
an end, and even the staunch John Lawrence felt 
that we had better hand over Peshawar to the 
Afghans. But Nicholson showed, as indeed did many 
others, an undaunted front. The disarming of the 
Sepoys at Peshawar was followed by the pursuit of the 
mutineers from Murdan, the march of the moveable 
column which he commanded, the masterly disarming of 
the native infantry at Phillour, the swift forced march to 
Gurdaspur on the Ravi, and the action of Trimmu Ghat. 
In tremendous heat and with what seems to us now a 
mere handful of men he reached the imperial city of 
Delhi, having broken the power of the rebels as he 
marched down. His work at Delhi, where barely 8,000 
effective soldiers were besieging 40,000 to 50,000 rebels, 
the hard blow he dealt the mutineers at Najafgarh, his 
denunciation of any weakness or hesitation, his inten- 
tion to propose the supersession of General Wilson if 
the latter did not agree to an immediate assault, and 
the last scene when Nicholson was wounded to his 
death in the hour of victory, are all written in this 
book. So long as our language and our race exist, 
so long shall the story be told of this man who was 
cast in heroic mould, great in stature and great in 
mind, fearing nothing but his conscience and his God, 
of violent temper and haughty spirit, yet strong in his 
friendships and affections, gentle and kind, youthful in 
years, but a veteran in military wisdom and in war. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL MEDALS. 


‘“‘Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland: Plates I-XXX. Edward III. to 
Charles I.” With a preface by H. A. Grueber. 
Published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
1904-5. 22s. 6d. 


[* is now just twenty years since the authorities of the 
Coin Department of the British Museum published 
their ‘‘ Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland” in four solid volumes. In 1885 
the art of reproducing the aspect of coins and medals 
by means of the collotype process had not been in- 
vented, and the only illustrations that were to be found 
in the book were woodcuts, which gave in many cases 
a very poor idea of the originals. They were moreover 
few in number, and only reproduced unique or un- 
published medals. To-day the improved methods of 
photography enable the British Museum to supplement 
the original ‘‘ Medallic Illustrations” with a full set of 
plates, figuring every piece of importance ; the first thirty 
of them, which cover the period down to the death of 
Charles I., are now before us. They are admirably 
executed, as indeed are all the illustrations of the later 
publications issued by the Museum. They cannot fail 
to be useful to every student of history, as well as to 
the medal collectors—a class that can never be very 
numerous, on account of the expensiveness of their 
pursuit, for medals, unlike coins, are seldom issued in 
large numbers, and the individual specimen is hard to 
find and costly to purchase. : 
It seems, at the first glance, a pity that this splendid 
series of plates could not be published in book-form, so 
as to enable it to be placed on the shelf alongside of 
the volumes of text which it illustrates. Buta moment's 
reflection shows that the system adopted—that of large 
portfolios containing ten plates apiece—was necessary. 
For many early medals are so large that they could not 
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have been reproduced on an ordinary octavo page— 
No. 3 of Pfate I. for example is five inches broad. 
There was no possibility therefore of printing the illus- 
trations in volumes uniform with the ‘‘ Medallic Illus- 
trations”. It is an unfortunate but inevitable result 
that there will always be a certain difficulty in using 
the text and the plates together. It is comparatively 
simple to refer from the photographs to the printed 
description in the volumes of 1885, but the reverse pro- 
cess is not soeasy. The text, published twenty years 
before the complementary plates, contains (of course) 
no cross-reference to them, and the student loses a 
certain amount of time in ascertaining the precise plate 
in which the medal that he is investigating is to be 
found. Sometimes, indeed, he will not find it at all; 
for there are many items in the catalogue which are 
not illustrated. But in such cases the student may 
console himself by reflecting that if the particular medal 
is not to be found in the plates, it must be either un- 
important, badly preserved, or not contemporary with 
the person or event that it commemorates. For the 
editors have, very wisely, resolved not to illustrate any 
medals that were not struck at the time to which they 
purport to belong. We search in vain for reproductions 
of Passe’s or Dassier’s memorials of early Plantagenet 
monarchs, or for representations of King Alfred, 
Chaucer, William of Wykeham, Wycliffe, or other 
worthies whom eighteenth-century medallists delighted 
to honour with apocryphal portraits. 

This exclusion from the plates of all pieces which are 
not contemporary forces on our attention, in an almost 
startling way, the lateness of the date at which the 
custom of striking commemorative medals was intro- 
duced into England. ll the best of the Italian series 
had appeared, and decay in the medallic art was already 
setting in beyond the Alps, before a single real native 
medal had been issued on this side of the Channel. To 
all intents and purposes we may say that it was only 
in the reign of Henry VIII. that they began to be, 
struck. Of the seven items that form the first plate of 
the first portfolio, all attributed to dates before 1509, 
not one can be called, in any true use of the word, a 
genuine English medal. Two of the pieces are mere 
“‘jetons” or reckoning-counters, employed in the 
treasury of Edward III.: there is nothing medallic or 
commemorative about them. Two are medals with 
portraits of British worthies—Sir John Kendal (a knight 
of Malta) and Archbishop Scheves of S. Andrews, but 
both were struck abroad, the one in Italy and the other 
in Flanders. Another, that of Federigo, Duke of Urbino, 
represents a foreign prince and was struck in his 
dominions, having no connexion with England save 
that it commemorates his nomination by Edward IV. 
to the honourable place of a Knight of the Garter. 
One, the supposed marriage-medal of Henry VIIL., is 
(as the editor confesses) wrongly attributed, and belongs 
in reality to a series of pieces struck at Prague about 
1500: it contains no reference whatever to the union of 
the Two Roses. There remains only the interesting 
and peculiar medalet which is commonly known as 
‘Perkin Warbeck’s Groat”. This is a small silver 
piece with the arms of England, the royal badges, the 
date 1494, and the inscription ‘‘ Mene, mene, Tekel, 
Phares”. It was usually said that Henry VII. was the 
person who is declared to be ‘‘ tried in the balance and 
found wanting”, and that the medalet was issued by 
the partisans of Warbeck, and circulated as a badge 
when he was preparing for his final invasion of 
England. But it must be confessed that there is no 
certain proof that this was the case, and the piece may 
be merely a jeton with a scriptural motto, like many 
others that have no political meaning. Even if we 
think that the juxtaposition of the inscription and the 
date suggests a connexion with Warbeck, we must still 
concede that the token would certainly have been struck 
not on this side of the Channel, but by Margaret of 
Burgundy somewhere in the Netherlands. For it was 
the Duchess who organised and financed all the 
impostor’s plots, and, if such badges were ever issued, 
they would certainly have been made in one of her 
mints and then sent across to England. 

The true series of British medals therefore com- 
mences with Henry VIII. in England and with 
James IV. in Scotland, and the fine silver piece with a 


rtrait of the latter sovereign, which forms the first 
item in Plate II., must be regarded as the forerunner 
of all the innumerable. tribe..° There are same fine 
issues under Henry VIII. and Edward VI., but they 
are comparatively few in number, and it was’ only 
under Elizabeth that the custom of commemorating 
any important event by a medal became well rooted in 
this country. Excluding specimens struck in Holland, 
or elsewhere, in compliment to Elizabeth, there remains 
a large and interesting series of undoubtedly English 
work, which grows more and more numerous as the 
reign draws toa close. But the golden age of English 
‘medallic art was undoubtedly the time of Chatles I., 
when not only did the engraver of the royal mint strike 
many scores of pieces, but private persons were in the 
habit of issuing and distributing similar memorials 
of themselves. When the Civil War broke out in 1642 
we have another series added—the long list of military 
badges and rewards issued both by the King and by the 
Parliament. Despite thé troublous times these nearly 
always display most beautiful and artistic work. The 
Simons, who worked for the Parliament, and Rawlings 
who dwelt at Oxford and struck the king’s issues, were 
artists of the highest merit. Their medals are nearly 
always in high relief, and the subjects, whether por- 
traits or allegorical scenes, are treated in a bold and 
realistic style, which contrasts most favourably with 
the pretty but shallow and commonplace pseudo- 
classical art of the succeeding generation. For with 
the accession of Charles II. the English medals fell 
into line with those of the continent, and both the. 
portrait busts and the reverses begin to show that 
servile copying of the ancient Roman coinage which 
was the distinguishing mark of the succeeding age. 
The student will find the very best of the English issues 
in Plates XXV.-XXX., though there are good pieces 
still to come in the as yet unpublished Part IV., which 
will contain Cromwell’s medals, and other excellent 
productions of that admirable artist the younger 
Simon. 


FLORENTINE SKETCHES. 


‘‘ Florence and some Tuscan Cities.” Painted by 
Colonel R. C. Goff. Described by Clarissa Goff. 
London: Black. 1905. 20s. net. — : 


HIS is a charming and most welcome book. The. 
main object of it clearly is to present to the 
world a collection of Colonel Goffs characteristic 
pictures, already well known to all lovers of art who 
visit or reside in Florence. But there is much more 
than this: there is Mrs. Goff’s text, a delightful and 
refreshing surprise in these days of ill-digested twaddle 
about matters Florentine and Tuscan. And this leads 
us to say that, to our mind, a picture-book, such as 
this is, should be treated simply as a portfolio of 
pictures. It needs no text other than say one page to 
each picture, strictly limited to description of its actual 
subject. If a good book is written to illustrate the 
contents of a portfolio however excellent, then the 
chances are that the merits of the text will be over-. 
looked ; or, on the other hand, carried away by the 
interest of the text, many may overlook the merits of the 
pictures, or altogether forget that the primal object 
of the book was pictorial presentation. Briefly: if we 
are to have pictures in a book it must be the book that. 
inspires the pictures, not the pictures the book. Most 
assuredly the book before us deserves to be illustrated, 
and not merely to illustrate. 

We are not for. a moment decrying the drawings. 
Real artistic talent informs them all, real artistic feeling 
the great majority of them, and at times there is an 
insight into the subtle quick-changing atmospheric 
vagaries of the Tuscan landscape that fascinates and 
convinces at a glance. As for instance No. 4 the 
view of Fiesole from the Campo di Marte, or No. 43, 
on the Old Road to Fiesole, or No. 67, the pine- 
woods of Viareggio. Does Colonel Goff, we wonder, 
fully realise the fine gift he has of rendering interiors ? 
Of the seventy-five pictures in the book only six are. 
interiors, but three of these, S.. Maria Novella, the. 


‘ preaching in the Duomo, and the mass of first com- 
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munion in the Cathedral of Fiesole seem to us the 
choicest gems of the portfolio. We could have wished 
that the generous measure of the pictures had been 
reduced to two score and ten, for near a third of them 
do not quite successfully realise an always excellent 
ideal. The truth is that Colonel Goff’s talent is un- 
even, his inspiration fitful. He at times so far surpasses 
his average as to make us downright discontented with 
his worst. We would have liked to eliminate the 
blurred picture of the Mercato Nuovo (No. 14), the 
crude view east from the Ponte Vecchio (No. 24), the 
impressionist riot of tulips and wistaria in a Florentine 
villa (No. 42), and the harsh crudities of the shipbuild- 
ing yard at Viareggio (No. 63), while he has, we scarce 
know how, lost a fine opportunity in his representa- 
tion of the famous group at Pisa. Something—indeed 
much—we will allow for the mischief of reproductive 
processes, but even then the artist has failed in these 
pictures, failed, for instance—a test of skill—to render 
the exquisite beauty, rather than the singularity of 
the Leaning Tower. 

Mrs. Goff’s text is the pleasantest reading. Her 
touch is light, her knowledge wide, her style entirely 
natural, her sympathy and insight vivid and kindly. 
Nowhere is there any rash or foolish humour, any trace 
of an Anglo-Saxon angle, any vestige of presumption, 
superiority or patronage, but all is mixed in the kindliest 
fashion: a sunny and appreciative temperament— 
artistic and cultivated withal—informs the whole book, 
and if the colour of the rose prevails, why that, to the 
unjaundiced vision, is the dominant colour of Tuscany. 
A welcome feature of the book is that there is no 
writing for writing’s sake: description is used for the 
sake of the subject, never for the sake of the writing. 
Nor is the sobriety of the style in any way tame: the 
happiest touches abound: what could be happier, for 
instance, than describing the Leaning Tower as ‘‘ in- 
clining gently forward as though weary of the burden 
of its own beauty”? But in the midst of the gratifying 
task of praising we must not forget to record that slips 
in the book are more numerous than they should be in 
such hands. The interesting first chapter ‘‘ Retro- 
spect’ needs revision in parts, as is sufficiently evident 
from the statement that the Queen of Etruria, a 
Bourbon, is here called a sister of Napoleon. The 
conventual palace of the Knights of S. Stephen was 
not ‘‘built by Cosimo I.” (in 1561) from ‘‘ designs by 
Niccolé Pisano”, who died in 1278: Vasari simply 
transformed (out of all recognition) Niccold’s old 
Palazzo degli Anziani for the use of the Knights, as he 
himself has told us. There was no “ Florentine Lily” 
in the arms of the Medici Grand Dukes, only in their 
crown and sceptre. Santa Croce, begun in 1294, 
assuredly never saw ‘‘the form and listened to the 
voice of Francis of Assisi” who died in 1226—leastways 
not in the flesh. Friars should not be spoken of as 
**monks”’, nor the buildings they inhabit as ‘* monas- 
teries”’, while the climax of confusion in this essential 
branch of knowledge is reached in describing the 
Florence Charterhouse as a ‘‘ Cistercian convent”. It 
is always worth while calling attention to the need of 
correction in a good book, more especially when, as in 
this case, there is more than a likelihood of a second 
edition being called for. 


THE MYSTIC OF MORWENSTOW. 


‘*The Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker (sometime Vicar 
of Morwenstow)."’ By C. E. Byles. London: Lane. 
1905. 21s. net. 


i? was a tragic destiny which chained down Hawker 

on the lonely Atlantic cliff of Morwenstow, 
stunting his considerable literary power by lack of 
fellowship, and driving his fine mystical imagination 
into gloomy realms of thought which were sometimes 
near akin to madness. Bishop Phillpotts who gave 
him the living in 1834 doubted its appropriateness to 
one whose rare gifts he had perceived to need the 
stimulus of congenial society for their development. 
The Bishop showed true insight. Had Hawker dwelt 
im some great society, such as Oxford, for which he 
continuously yearned, his deep piety, his love of justice, 


his scorn of false and lying thoughts, might have made 
his life a potent influence ; whereas those great gifts, 
as fate willed it, were largely spent on parish squabbles, 

This book, written by Hawker’s son-in-law with such 
fairness and discretion as may well eradicate even the 
memory of an unhappy effort by another hand, appears 
fortunately at a time when the acute discussions aroused 
- certain incidents of Hawker’s life have died away. 

awker was a man of noble character, but unstable, 
governed frequently by caprice and impulse. His mind 
soared often into lofty regions, but its course was not 
directed by sound learning, and must be admitted to 
have been at times erratic. He had the true poet’s 
temperament. He was quickly caught by the glamour 
of a pretty notion, and did not always care to test the 
value of his fancies by research. ‘‘A man of one 
book ”, he called himself, using an exaggerated phrase 
which yet contained some truth. Knowledge was of 
less value to him than imagination. ‘*‘ My own volumes 
are but few” he said again, ‘‘ yet there is hardly a point 
of doctrine which I am fain to know but I receive it in 
clear and beautiful words as the lightning leaps from 
the dark cloud suddenly”. There was both in his faiths 
and in his fears a trace of something medieval. ‘‘ The 
gale of Saturday did me great injury. It is likea doom. 
My own interpretation is that from my being the only 
clergyman in the diocese who exposes the existence and 
usages of the demons, I am especially obnoxious to them.” 
He dwelt in the midst of spiritual presences, sometimes 
consolatory, sometimes awful; and had he left us a 
full record of the musings which occupied him day long 
in the hut he built of driftwood on the seaward face of 
Hennacliff, the world would have been enriched by a 
document of experiences such as befell Cellini in his 
prison, or S. Cuthbert on the lonely isle of Farne. 

The impression which Hawker made on his contem- 
poraries seems to deepen. It cannot be said that his 
reputation has decreased in the thirty years which have 
elapsed since his’ death. There is so much in his 
personality and life which appeals to the imagination 
that his memory seems not unlikely to attain the long 
life of legend, to become a lasting tradition on that 
stormy coast, where his labours did so much to call out 
what is best in the strong and wilful nature of the 
people. At times of storm and wreck he suffered 
intensely. ‘I am too ill to write. The sea is casting 
up her dead upon my shore.” But neither illness nor 
depression ever daunted Hawker when human beings 
were in peril of soul or body ; and the sight of the first 
rocket streaking the dark night with fire, the dull boom 
of the first signal-gun, brought him out on the cliffs in 
the worst weather, rousing his neighbours, kindling 
warning fires, giving notice to the coastguard, doing 
all that man might do to guide the struggling sailors 
towards safety. And when, as happened with terrible 
frequency, the vessel was torn to pieces on the barbed 
rocks, still the vicar laboured unceasingly to recover 
the'bodies, and give them reverent and decent burial. 
Much as he suffered in this quest, he spared in it neither 
strength nor money; and many a generation will go 
by ere men will cease to tell how he used to come up 
the steep cliff paths clad in cassock and surplice, his 
white hair blowing round his finely-cut face, and his 
strong voice intoning the last service of the Church, 
while behind him some drowned sailor was borne 
slowly to the churchyard at the top. 

He was a poet, an orator, and a true lover of man- 
kind. His eccentricities, his occasional failings may be 
forgotten : his finer qualities have won him an enduring 

lace in the great roll of names which have made the 
est Country famous. 


NOVELS. 


“‘ Rose of the World.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1905. 6s. 


What is an honest critic to do when he finds a novel 
quite fascinating, yet recognises that it is raised on an 
absurd foundation? ‘‘ Rose of the World” contains 
several characters drawn with consummate skill, but 
the authors demand that it shall be possible for a 
British officer, after trans-frontier captivity, to disguise 
himself as a Pathan secretary and live in daily contact 
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with his wife and with a brother officer unrecognised. discredit. The novel is long: very long. There are 


Harry English, missiag in a frontier fight and reported 


dead on good authority, has been a hero to his comrade | 
Bethune, writing his friend’s life, comes for | 


Bethune. 
documents to the widow, who has married a pompous 
governor. The lady resents the resurrection of the 
past, which makes the present intolerable, but she is 
overruled. She has never even opened her dead hus- 
band’s last letter: when compelled to read it she 
realises not only what manner of man she has lost, but 
what her actual life is. This naturally produces much 
discomfort for the worthy governor, on whom the 
authors have exercised a deadly kind of cruelty. He is 
one of those complacent incompetent persons, gifted 
with certain showy qualities, who are undoubtedly 
studded about our Treasury benches and our Govern- 
ment Houses but.are seldom unmasked. The drama is 
keenly watched, both in India and England, by a great 
French doctor skilled in feminine psychology. ‘The 
contrast between Rosamond—at first the impassive 
wife of a high official, then a heart-broken woman at 
the verge of madness—and a kittenish niece of the 
og man is excellently worked out. The story, in 
act, for all its wildness, claims attention as a serious 
study in character, while the events are sensational 
enough to attract the unpsychological. 


“The Friendships of Veronica.’ By Thomas Cobb. 
London: Rivers. 1905. 6s. 


Veronica is perhaps a distant cousin of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Marcella: each heroine is oddly un- 
conscious of the hopes which her friendship may raise. 
Veronica, however, does not deliberately make experi- 
ments. She has a boy-and-girl companionship with 
a young journalist, she becomes the confidante (the 
word is a horrible one, but howelse can we express the 
thing ?) of an ambitious politician, and she is kind to 
a commonplace M.P. The rising statesman is handi- 
capped by the consciousness that he has been im- 
prisoned for fraud at an earlier stage, and we are 
asked to believe that he succeeded in covering his 
tracks by a ‘short disappearance and a change of sur- 
name. Of course the chance meeting with an old 
friend occurs during the period covered by Mr. Cobb’s 
novel. Meanwhile the journalist has written a success- 
ful play, and Veronica has to decide whether she will 
share the prosperity of a cub or solace the downfall of 
a criminal (who is the better man of the two). Mr. 
Cobb writes with a stilted correctness which is some- 
times irritating. All his characters have other people’s 
surnames for their own Christian names, and we are 
sure that a subtle theory about his art could be founded 
on this idiosyncrasy, if it were worth while to think out 
the problem. The novel is fairly amusing, but not 


distinguished. 
“Jorn Uhl.” By Gustav Frenssen. Translated by 
F.S. Delmer. London: Constable. 1905. 6s. 


We have only one fault to find with Mr. Delmer’s 
translation of this German novel: he ‘‘ has taken the 
liberty of employing Scotch expressions here and 
there to suggest the provincial and rustic atmosphere 
of his story”. Now Lowland Scots, we imagine, 
does not produce the same effect upon an English 
reader as Platt-Deutsch upon a German, and, apart 
from that, Mr. Delmer has no command of Scots, and 
makes the blunder of putting one or two isolated pro- 
vincialisms into-a long speech. Apart from this-error of 
judgment, the translation is one of the most successful 
attempts at conveying a story from one language into 
another that we have ever seen. ‘‘ Jérn Uhl” in its 
present dress might be taken for an English novel, if 
there were any English «writer living who could turn 
out such good work «in this particular genre. Herr 
Frenssen is of course not such a writer as Mr. Hardy, 
but Mr. Hardy, we venture to believe, would have 
played the devil with these Holstein peasants, colouring 
their lives with his own philosophy. Herr Frenssen 
does not shrink from a faithful presentment of the 
ignoble, but he writes as a man anxious only to tell the 
story of his peasant neighbours, not as one intent upon 
scoring off the Demiurge by exhibiting pictures to his 


tedious passages. There is a want of proportion: 
there are abrupt transitions from tragedy to a some- 
what childlike jollity. But it is, for all its artlessness, 
an attractive story. Jérn Uhl, youngest son of,a 
spendthrift Holstein farmer, takes upon himself the 
maintenance of the family fortunes. His father and 
brothers are loose-living drunkards, and he returns 
from active service in 1871 to find the farm bankrupt. 
His struggles against debt, bad harvests, and manifold 
calamities mould him into a strong man of a dour type, 
but his life is influenced by three women in turn. The 
story of his first marriage is a charming rustic idyl. 


“A New Paolo and Francesca.” By Annie E. Holdsworth. 
London: Lane. 1905. 6s. 


This is a story of cross purposes. Everybody falls 
in love at first sight, and with the wrong person ; 
Janice with Knight, Heriot with Logan; and Logan 
and Knight (who are twin brothers) with Janice. 
Janice had promised her father, as so often happens 
(in novels), to marry Logan, whom she had never seen, 
because Logan was heir to his estate and title. A 
number of strange misunderstandings follow. Janice 
marries Logan, who is too dense to see that she 
dislikes him; and they subsequently part, because her 
love for Knight becomes apparent. Then Logan awakes 
to the fact that he has himself made a curious mistake : 
it was Heriot he loved all the time, not Janice, who is 
his wife and has borne him a son. Not all Miss 
Holdsworth’s word-painting, not all her metaphors, 
which are elaborate and often fetched from far, not her 
gift for describing scenery, can reconcile us to the 
doings of a set of people so remote from reason and 
reality. 


FRENCH REVIEWS. 


“T’Art et les Artistes.” Revue mensuelle d’Art ancien et 
moderne sous la direction de M. Armand Dayot. Rédaction 
et Administration 173 Boulevard 8. Germain, Paris. No. 1, 
Avril, No. 2, Mai, No. 3, Juin. 1f. 50 each. 


The beginnings of this new art magazine are most promising, 
both text and numerous illustrations of the first three numbers 
now before us being excellent, and quite on a par with those of its 
more expensive rivals. No. 1 opens with an article from the 
editor on Sir Joshua Reynolds, followed by a study on “ Puvis 
de Chavannes Caricaturiste”, in which M. Louis Vauxcelles 
shows us the great idealist fresco-painter under a new and 
quite unexpected light. M. Gustave Geffroy has something 
interesting to say on “Chardin peintre de figures”, and M. 
Henri Bouchot suggests that the brothers Van Eyck’s master- 
piece, “ The Adoration of the Lamb”, should be temporarily 
reconstituted at Ghent, where the centrepiece alone remains 
now. The articles on Fantin Latour’s studio (Roger Marx), 
on Rodin (Léonce Bénédite), on ancient and modern lace (Léon 
Riotor), and on Whistler (Frangois Crucy), are all excellent. 
No. 2 is nearly entirely devoted to the two salons, the pictures, 
sculptures and other works of art exhibited by the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, on the one hand, by the Société des 
Artistes Francais, on the other, being reviewed by M. Maurice 
Guillemot, Francois Crucy, Léandre Vaillant and others. 
The number for June is perhaps the best of the :three. 
In “Daumier sculpteur” M. Gustave Geffroy comments 
on a series of very clever and lively clay sketches—now 
published for the first time—modelled direct from life by the 
powerful caricaturist of Louis-Philippe’s time to serve .as 
ground-work for -his pictures, mostly during actual sittings of 
the French Chamber. M. Camille Mauclair studies “ L’Ame et 
PArt d’A. Besnard”, and M. Gabriel Vanzype gives us an 
obituary of Constantin.Meunier. The splendid collection of 

ictures of the .well.known “ayoué ”, Maitre Cheramy, forms 

subject of arcapital .article iby M.:Leuis Vauxcelles.. \Gon- 
yicuous among the illustrations is a powerful original “pointe 
séche” by-Roedin, “La Ronde”. .Each of the three numbers 
ends with very interesting chronicles and echoes on Art, the 
Drama, Music, Books, Coming. Exhibitions, and even Fashion 
and Sport : as one sees “il y en a pour tous les goiits ”. 


‘Revue Archéologique.’ Mai-Juin. Paris: Leroux. 3 fr. 


The articles in languages other \than.French hecome more 
and more frequent in the “Revue”, and we think this is a 
mistake. The present number contains’no less than two con- 
tributions in Anglo-American,—both rather insignificant. On 
the other hand, we have an interesting article by M. Paul 
Monceaux on the “ Passio Felicis”, a short notice by M. 
Revillout on a demotic inscription at the back of a statue found 
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* Rhodes—and the last chapter of M. Salomon Reinach’s 
uisse dune histoire de la Collection Campana”. This 
an cluding chapter is mainly devoted to the part of the collec- 
tion (seventy-seven Greek and Etruscan vases) acquired by the 
Belgian ‘Government in 1863; it contains at p. 352 a most 
extraordinary misquotation : what the author gives as a passage 
copied from the inventory of the Brussels Museum is in fact 
an extract, word for word, from an article published in Vol. IX. 
of the “Monuments Piot” by M. Camille Gaspar, as the 
editor would easily have noticed. had he been a little more 
careful. The second part of M. Chabert’s “ Histoire sommaire 
des études d’épigraphie grecque en Europe” is quite equal to 
the first: both are‘excellent. We confess that we cannot make 
‘head or tail of M. Salomon Reinach’s “ Quatre statues aguices 
sur la colonne Trajane ”. 


“‘ Journal des Savants.”” Mai. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 


M.E. Babelon gives us a very clear and interesting sketch 
cof the histury of coinage and medals in France, from the 
Middle Ages to the beginning of last century, and M. G. 
Perrot concludes his’ review of M. Victor Bérard’s “Les 
Phéniciens et ’Odyssée”. M. Camille Bellaigne contributes 
an article-on “Dante et la Musique”, followed by a con- 
scientious study by M. H. Dehérain on “L’Essai de sou- 
lévement des Boers en 1815”. Several new books are then 
‘summarily reviewed, and the number ends as usual with a 
“Chronique de l'Institut”, and news from some foreign 
-Academies. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Juin. 3 fr. 


*‘M. Pinon has an article in this number upon the results of 
‘the fall of Port Arthur which serves to raise interesting 
questions, if it does not succeed in offering any very satisfactory 
solution. We are perhaps too ready to forget in this country 
‘that by allying ourselves with Japan we lay ourselves open to the 
charge of playing false to the interests of Europe against Asia. 
This charge we can afford to treat lightly on this side of the 
globe, but it forces itself upon the attention of all Europeans 
when they find themselves in Asia. M. Pinon quotes a 
passage from the correspondent of the “Temps” relating his 
experiences of the landing in Japan of the Russian prisoners 
from Port Arthur and its. disquieting. effect upon all the 
Europeans present, even those hostile to Russia. This is of 
course only one side of the’ question, but we cannot altogether 
ignofe it and it will become more insistent if the approaching 
reriewal of our alliance with Japan is made more stringent in 
its terms than the original treaty...We must be prepared to 
leok the question in the face from every aspect. One criticism 
M. Pinon makes which we are afraid is quite true, but it does 
not apply only to ourselves and indeed he does not so apply 
it. “The nineteenth century”, he says, “believed that it had 
made secure the definitive rights of European civilisation in 
the world. In reality it has been content to vulgarise its out- 
ward setting and appliances, the essence itself it has not com- 
-municated ”. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward in the “ Nineteenth Century” describes 
‘Mr. Balfour as a political Fabius Maximus and makes an 
‘elaborate examination of the Prime Minister's actions and 
utterances with a view to showing the absurdity of the argu- 
ment, which nobody but Mr. Ward has remembered, that the 
Prime Minister had for ever destroyed his reputation as a states- 
man: by his Sheffield speech nearly two years ago. Mr. 
Balfour's policy, in an extraordinarily difficult situation, was, 
says Mr. Ward, to secure delay so that the Unionist party 
might be given a chance of recovering from the shock of Mr. 
-Chamberlain’s action. Mr. Ward grows eloquent in explaining 
the adroitness with which Mr. Balfour has held aloof from 
extreme partisans, and declares that his “patient, passionless 
pessimism” is that not of the impracticable sentimentalist but 
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of which falls into the profits of the 


current 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
Provide a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assur 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent St., W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London.. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR Losses exceed £5,000,000. Damage by- 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FOES ¢ OF PROPOSAL and full iculars as to Rates and the pinta 
fered by the County may be on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


_ FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
; H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1348. 
Annual Income ££1,348,659. 
Assets - - - 29,014,532. 
Payments under Policies £20,474,666. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Claims Paid exceed £19,500,000. 
Life Assurance Without Medical Examination. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Head. Office— 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Tue Gresuam Lire Assurance Society, Limirep. 


ROYAL 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 33"Tombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE orrice IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME 4 - £3,986,000 
TOTAL FUNDS exceed - - 12,500,000 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS, 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
y in Lond JOHN H. CROFT. 


PELICAN AND BRITISH EMPIRE 


Life Office. A.D. 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
TOTAL ASSETS exceed £5,100,000. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000, 


UNION ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENT. FIDELITY GUARANTEE.  SURGLARY. 


Total Assets... —... 


Annual Revenue .. 21,177,773 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, ae every information can be obtained at the 


8: CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
and at the Branch Offices and Agencies of the Society. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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of the highly practical statesman who tenderly reminds 
dreamers that they are in a hard world of fact. “ His policy 
will live for posterity as a classical instance of a statesman who 
kept his head when hardly anyone else did so, who believed in 


himself in spite of the ridicule and invectives of assailants from | 


both sides and who gradually restored confidence and won back 
the faith of his party.” In the-“ Independent Review” Mr. 


J. A. Spender holds Mr. Balfour up as a sinner against the | 


Constitution. The Prime Minister’s claim of a right to cling to 
office in the teeth of the assumption even among Unionists that 
a general election would result in the success of the Opposition 
is “disallowed by all the leading authorities on the law and 
custom of the Constitution ”. Particularly important is it from 
Mr. Spender’s point of view, “ to combat Mr. Balfour’s theory 
that a parliamentary challenge, involving the defeat of the 
Government, can be waived by the plea that the matter in 

uestion is not to be the subject of legislation in the existing 
Mr. Balfour wholly absorbed in the petty 
politics of escaping defeat ” has been selfishly indifferent to the 
annoyance and expense caused to certain people by the 
incessant false alarms and smothered crises of the last two 
years. Mr. Spender finds a clear case of constitutional offence 
against the Government but frankly admits that he does not 
know where the remedy lies. That “ Mr. Balfour has no great 
respect for parliamentary institutions” Mr. Leonard Courtney 
assures us in the “Contemporary”, but then Mr. Courtney 
proceeds to show that parliaments as at present constituted 
cannot possibly represent the community. Unlike Mr. 
Spender, Mr. Courtney has a remedy. He would regenerate 
parliaments by the immediate inauguration of proportional 
representation. 


In the “ Monthly Review ” “ Conservative” takes a compre- 
hensive survey of the political situation and concludes that 
efficieney in various departments of. affairs may yet save the 
Unionist party from defeat at the polls. “With renewed 
effititncy inf the Government, arid loyalty to the Prime Minister, 
difficulties will lessen ; for, in truth, the Liberals have very little 
political capital to bless themselves with.” One direction in 
which more efficiency is required if we may beliéve the monthly 
critics is the Admiralty. “Blackwood” returns to its charge 
that the recent changes in regard to the navy have been hastily 
carried out, that ships which might have proved of immense 
service have been sold for a song, and that neither the con- 
ditions of war nor the wide complex interests involved 
haye. been fully considered. In the “ National” Mr. H. W. 
Wilson expresses the layman’s confident view—he specifically 
warns the public against taking anything for granted which 
comes from “a distinguished officer or admiral ”—that Lord 
Cawdor has a great opportunity. He urges the new First Lord 
to make good the leeway in battleship construction for which 
Lord Selborne was responsible. Mr. Wilson shares “ Black- 
wood’s ” views as to the breaking up or sale of ships declared 
to be obsolete. An article on “A Pentury of Empire” in the 
“Fortnightly Review” by Major-General Sir Thomas Fraser 
will not lessen the public consciousmess of the magnitude of 
the problem of Imperial defence. In the hundred years which 
have elapsed since Trafalgar British land frontiers have been 
enormously extended, the conditions of Imperial defence have 
been revolutionised, and Sir Thomas Fraser declares that we 
should have to treble our fleets and face yearly naval budgets of 
120 millions to secure the naval supremacy we enjoyed after the 
capture of the Danish and Russian fleets. He would diminish 
the heavy burden of Imperial defence to the taxpayer at home 
by an arrangement with British colonies and dependencies. 
That the colonies will ever agree to contribute any adequate 
sum to the upkeep of the Imperial navy another writer in the 
“ Fortnightly”, Mr. W. P. Groser, does not believe, any more 
than he believes that Great Britain will everagree to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s fiscal scheme. He proposes however an ingenious 
compromise. He suggests that the colonies should grant 
Great Britain preference in discharge of their moral obligation 
to contribute to Imperial defence. In the “ National Review” 
Professor W. A. S. Hewins’ lecture before the Compatriots 
Club on the influence of the new German commercial treaties 
on British industries is reproduced, and in the “ Monthly ” 
Mr. W. R. Malcolm writing on idealism in Protection says 
that there are many Protectionists who are so through no selfish 
motive but for love of country, desire of efficiency, and dislike of 
cosmopolitanism. He finds that British hearts are not big 
enough to love all men equally and that “it will be a long 
time before the Frenchman shall lie down with the German 
and a Little Englander shall lead them ”. 


The “Fortnightly” devotes its first article to the King of 
Spain, of whom Mr. L. Higgin gives a very pleasing picture 
and tells some good stories. 
spoken toon the advisability of his making an early marriage 
he said : “Of one thing you may be quite certain, I am not 
going to marry a photograph! I must see my future wife and 
choose her myself.” In avery able article in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” on the question of teaching public schoolmasters to 
teach, the Rev. Canon Lyttelton says it is little short of gross 
unreasonableness for anyone who knows the difficulties-of 
class teaching to deride the attempt the Government is now 


When the young King was . 


| making to give men a better initial equipment for their task. In- 
| cidentally he refers to the change which has overtaken school 
| life. The “strange and wonderful scenes, records of unheard-of 
barbarism and rough Teutonic vitality”, have given place in 
the twentieth-century boy to decorum, and “ whereas formerly 
the most pressing problem was to safeguard himself against 
tumult po effrontery, the schoolmaster of to-day has to think 
less of this than of apathy and peaceful inattention”. The 
| Queen of Roumania in the “ National Review” writes a 
| thoughtful essay on the vocation of woman, reads husbands 
and wives admirably sentimental little lectures and generally 
makes a plea for the simpler life in domestic relationships. 


Two articles, one in the “ National” by Sir John Gorst, the 
other in the “ Independent” by Canon Barnett plead the cause 
of the children. Sir John Gorst vigorously and sympatheti- 
cally champions the rights of helpless infants, whether they are 
babes, children at school, or employés. He does not expect 
reform in the protection of older children, till the conscience of 
society is awakened to the injustice perpetrated on the younger 
and most helpless. Canon Barnett confines himself to the 
question of the public feeding of children, his aim being to secure 
nourishment for the hungry without pauperising the parents or 
encouraging the thriftless to neglect their duties. He says the 
recent Local Government Order opens up the dilemma that 
“the poorest London ratepayers will have to bear the heaviest 
charges ; if the Order is amended, and the charge placed on 
some common fund, local extravagance will be encouraged ”. 


“ Blackwood”, not content with exposing the shortcomings 
of the Admiralty, has a characteristically caustic article on the 
army, and the mistakes made by British generals in the Boer 
war. The writer cannot understand why a general should 
accept defeat because a small portion of his army has failed. 
He says of Spion Kop :—“ A Japanese general would willingly 
suffer a dozen Spion Kops, provided some other portion of his 
army, by virtue of their comrades’ ill success, had achieved 
success elsewhere. If Oyama had been sitting on Spearman’s 
Hill and Oku were representing Warren at the foot of Taba 
Myama, should we have had Kitchener’s, Hart’s, and Hild- 
yard’s brigades ‘kicking their heels ’ in front of a skeleton line 
of farmer marksmen? Should we have had Lyttelton ordered 
back from the Twin Peaks at the most critical point of the 
fight on the whim of a superior?” 


For this Week’s Books see page 784. 


By Roval Appointment to By Rovpal Appointment to 


the Ring. D.R.D. the Prince of Wales. 


EARL DE LA WARR’S PLEASANT EXPERIENCE. 


“ Bexhill-on-Sea, 27 May, 1905. 
DEAR SIRs,— 

‘*T have already told you of my long runs 
through France on my 18 h.p. Daimler, some 
of which were over 330 miles in the day, but I 
have not until this week had a long non-stop 
ran in England. 

**T left Bexhill last Tuesday afternoon at 2.15 
and arrived at Milford-on-Sea, Hants, at 6.50 
without a stop of any kind. I make the dis- 
tance about 120 miles. 

“*T returned yesterday, leaving at 2.55 p.m., 
and arriving here at 7.10 without a stop. The 
car was out every day this week, and nothing 
has béen touched. 

‘¢«T have now done over 15,000 miles on the 
car since last October. 

** Yours very sincerely, 
“DE LA WARR.” 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 
219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
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SCOTCH 


WHTSKX 


247 & 249 Brompton Road, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


1876. 
Telephone—9Q99 KENSINGTON. 


W.D. HODGES & CO., Ltd. 


DECORATORS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
CABINET MAKERS. 
S, pecialities 


ADAMS. CHIPPENDALE. SHERATON. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
HIGH-CLASS WORK AT MODERATE PRICES, 


EPPS S 


Original Cocoa, and a Speciality, being 
from all others by ay 
nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This 
ocoa Nib, maintains its leading 
after three-quarters of a Cent = 
of Cocoa for every 


COCOA 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


An admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


POLLO THEATRE. HeEnry Lowsnrexp, Sole 


Proprietor. Tom B. Davis, Lessee and nager. Mr. GEorGE 
Evwarpves’ Season. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 

NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
a 

One Year ... a wo 20.4 

Half Year ... oe O15 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


! 


Teleptrone—1545 GERRARD. 


ALEXANDER BOGUSLAVSKY, 


3 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


ORIGINAL 
MANUFACTURER OF THE 


VELOUTE, 
WHITE EAGLE, 
THE TURE, 
GAPE TO CAIRO, and 
RovaL 
CIGARETTES. 


The prices range from 6s. 6d. to 25s. per 100. 
Telegrams— BOGUSLAVSKY, LONDON.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c., 
bears, on the Stamp the name of the inventos, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N. B. _—Numerous Test ials from 
accompany each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6. 


t Physicians 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
‘DRINK THE 


ITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use fese quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
, and 


SEILLES, NAPL&s, PORT 5 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers | SN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchureh Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & O. FRE UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

PT, A M ACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON. STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA. 

TASMAN tA, and New Zealand. 

P. & | 9. EAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ROUND THE WORLD TOU For Particulars 

London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
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GREENING'S POPULAR BOOKS. 


A FINE ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “* THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 
Now Ready, at all Libraries and Bookshops. 


THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. 


By the BARONESS ORCZY (Author of ‘“‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel ”). 


Atheneum.—‘' Can be unhesitatingly commended ..... The interest is main- 
tained from first to last. 7 The plot is cleverly worked out.’ 
Black and a bright and sparkling style, and a bar for 
keeping the reader's attention at concert pitch. Told with real art......lmpos- 
sible to lay down the book.” 


THE EMPEROR'S 


Merning A dvertiser.—“ Every the story rivets attention.’ 

Spectator.—‘* Just the book to beguile a. tedious railway journey...... The 
incidents... ... are thrilling as well as ingeniously contriy 

Christian World. en of the raciest stories to hand ‘lately.’ 

Morning Leader.—“ Cleverly constructed and vigorously kept in motion.” 


THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. 


A» Romance by the BARONESS ORCZY (Author of “ The Scarlet 
&c.). Second Edition. 


‘The SIXTH EDITION of *‘ The Scarlet Pim Rew w Reedy 
at al) Libraries, Bookshops, and Railway 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


A Dramatic Romance by the Baroness ORCZY. 6s. 
_ Truth says :—“ The ihterest is kept up quite natarally at an intense pitch. I 
can recommend you to read it. Especially thrilling is the scene in little 
French ian at the close.” 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


SIXTH. EDITION. NOW READY. 


Church Times says :—“ An'excellent novel. There is a real ingenuity in the 
*plot and heman interest in the characters. It is an artistic piece work, 
elegrap It is somethi: istinct 

told, and 


out of the common, well 
conceived, vicidig Stirring from start to * 


Ask at your Library for 
- MAX BARING’S NEW NOVEL, 


| A DOCTOR IN CORDUROY. 


By MAX BARING, Author of ‘‘ The Canon's Butterfly.” 


| A DOCTOR IN CORDUROY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. 


* A Novel. By Mrs. M. CHAN TOON, Author of “ Under Eastern Skies,” 
, &e. Crown Bvo. 6s. 


THE PUPPETS’ DALLYING. 


By LOUIS MARLOW. 6s. 


| A DREAMER’S HARVEST. 


By MOUNT HOUMAS. 6s. 


> MARIGOLD. 


ik " By the the Author of “* Jewel Sowers.” 6s. 


MADAME BOVARY. 


Wat's afte: Novel done into English by HENRY BLANCH 
the Lotus Lid wary. 1s. 64. cloth, 2 2s. leather 
= 


INDICTMENTS. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


} . . INDICTMENTS. 


_Gows 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


: 
’ A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST. 


OSCAR WILDE. 


The Story ef an Unhappy Friendship. 
By ROBERT H. SHERARD. 


With several Portraits of the late Oscar Wilde. Uniform in style and size 
with * "De Profendis. Sve. cloth, net. 


THREE FOR A PENNY; 
OR, HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 
By SEVERAL WITTY PERSONS. 
A companion to “ Change for a Halfpenny.” Beautifully Illustrated. 
Feap. Svo. 18. net. 


} Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


GRBENING & CO:, 18 & 20 Cecil Court; Charing €ross Road: 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


History of ae Pottery (H. B. Walters. 
£3 35.0 

Impressions of Ukiyo-Ye : 
Artists (Dora Ramsden). 
$1.50 net. 

Mr. Whistler’s Lithographs: The Catalogue (Compiled by Thomas R, 
Way. Second edition), Bell. tos. 6d. net. 


2 vols.) Marray, 


The School of Japanese Colour-Print 
San Francisco: Paul Elder and Co, 


BIOGRAPHY 
Recollections of Robert .Louis Stevenson inthe Pacific (Arthur 
7 .Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 
G. Watts: Reminiscences (Mrs. Russell Barrington). Allen, 
21s. net. 
FICTION 


Children of the Tempest: a Tale of the Outer Isles (Neil Munro}. 
Blackwood. 35. 6d. 

The Temptation of Philip Carr (May Wynne). 

The Unwritten Law (Arthur Henry). Nutt. h 

For the White Christ: a Story of the Days of Charlemagne (Robert 
Ames Bennet). Putnams. 

Lagden’s Luck (Tom Gallon). Arrowsmith. 35. 6d. 

Cloclo (Gyp. Translated by Nora M. Statham). 
Windus. 6d. 

Poverty Bay (Harry Furniss). Chapman and Hall.’ 6s. 

Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


The Day’s Journey (Netta Syrett). 
Castle Omeragh (Frank Frankfort Moore). Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 


Isidro (Mary Austin). Constable. 6s. 
The Outlet (Andy Adams). Constable. 6s. 


HISTORY 


Mary Sophia, Queen of Naples (Clara Tschudi. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Ethel Harriet Hearn). Sonnenschein. 7s. 


Sonnenschein. 6s. 


Chatto and 


The History of Scotland (John Hill Burton. Vol. II.). Blackwood. 
2s. 6d. net. 

John Knox, the Hero of the Scottish Reformation (Henry Cowan). 
Putnams. 6s. 


Records of the Borough of Leicester (Edited by Mary Bateson. 
Vol. III.). Cambridge ; At the rg | Press. 255. net. 

A Brief Survey of British History (C. E. Snowden). - Methuen, 

Law. 

Lectures on the Relation between Law and Public Opinion in mp 
(A. V. Dicey). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 
Contarini Fleming (The Earl of Beaconsfield), Lane. 1s, 6d. net. 
Essays of Travel (R. L. Stevenson). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France during the years 1787, 1788, 1789 
(Edited*by Miss Betham-Edwards), 2s. net ; The Works of Horace 
(Latin Text with Conington’s Translation), leather. Bell. 55. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
The Citizen: A Study of the Individual and the Government 
(Nathaniel S. Shaler). Constable. 5s. net. 
The Commonwealth of Man (Robert Afton Holland). Putnams. 
The Souls of Black Folk (W. E. Burghardt du Bois), Constable. 


55. net. 
The Better Way (Charles Wagner. Translated from the French by 
Mary Louise Hendee). Isbister. 35. 6d. 


Sport 
The Complete Golfer (Harry Vardon). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Diversions Day by Day (E. F. Benson and Eustace H. Miles). 
Hurst and Blackett. - 4s. 
TRAVEL 
Beautiful Wales (Painted by Robert Fowler. Described by Edward 
Thomas). Black. 20s. net. 
Italian Backgrounds (Edith Wharton). 
A Book of South Wales (S. Baring-Gould). 
From Tokyo to Tiflis (F. A. McKenzie). 
75. 6d. net. 


Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
Methuen. 6s. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ae Thoroughbred, The (Charles E. Trevathan). - 

s. 6d. net. 

Bacon v. Shakspere (Compiled and Edited by Edwin Reed). 
Coburn Publishing Co. 6s. 

Heretics (Gilbert K. Chesterton). Lane. -5s. net. - 

House of Letters, A (Edited by Ernest Betham). _Jarrold. 10s. 6d. 
net. ‘ 

Modern Carriages (Sir Walter Gilbey Bart. ). Vinton. 

— Parks, Gardens and Open Spaces of London (Lieut.-Colonel 

. Sexby). Stock. 10s. 6d. 

Richds ‘Wagner as Poet (Wolfgang Golther. Translated by Jessie 
Haynes) ; Maxim Gorki (Hans Ostwald. Translated by Frances A. 
Welby). Heinemann. 1s. 6d. net each. 

Russia under the Great Shadow (Luigi Villari). 
net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE: The Open Court, _ 
Ruthenische Revue; The Empire 7, Is. ‘net; The Art 
Journal, 1s. 6d. ; The Treasury, 6d. ; The Herald of ‘the Cross, 
2d. ; By Magazine of Sports. and Pastimes, Is. ; The Book 
Month ly. » 6d, ; The Liberal >, ae team Is. ; Deutsche Rundschau, 
3m. ; The Musicat Times, 4d. Mercure ‘de ‘France, 2/r.25°; 
Journal of the Royal Colonial. Institute, »6a..;/ Osterreichische 


Macmillan. 
Boston: 


Unwin. 10s. 64 


~/Rundschau .Medern Language. e.. Teaching, Ad..3.. The, United 


Service Magazine, 2s.; The Geographical Journal, 2s. 
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BRITISH BRAINS & BRITISH LABOUR 


EDITED BY 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIC LEXICON OF THE ENCLISH LANCUACE. 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


In THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY will be found every word 
that has a recognised place in the English Language, together with a 


full and lucid definition. 


Send 8s. with your order, and the four 


volumes will be delivered immediately, all carriage paid, the balance 
to be remitted in NinE MonTHLY payments of 8s., this making the 
total cost of the Work. If you are not satisfied, return the 
volumes within three days, carriage forward, and your 


money _ be refunded. 


BE SURE You NOTE CAREFULLY THE 
EXTREMELY EASY AND SIMPLE PLAN OF 
PROCURING THIS STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


SEND US EIGHT SHILLINGS, ON RECEIPT OF WHICH WE 

SHALL IMMEDIATELY FORWARD THE FOUR VOLUMES, 

CARRIAGE PAID, THE BALANCE OF THE PURCHASE 

PRICE TO BE REMITTED IN NINE MONTHLY PAY- 

$3 :: :: MENTS OF EIGHT SHILLINGS. :: :: :: :: 
= 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY is an absolutely BRITISH 
PRODUCTION. It is a complete storehouse of English Words 
and Phrases. It is replete with terms belonging to the Arts and 
Sciences. Very rich in Words, Idioms, and Phrases from Modern 
Writers. An Encyclopaedia and a Dictionary in one. A 
Literary Dictionary. Contains a vast number of Illustrations 
and Quotations. A Dictionary of Synonyms, an Etymolog- 
ical DICTIONARY. A Pronouncing Dictionary, &c., &c. 


MODERATE IN PRICE. NO BULKY VOLUMES. ORDER TO-DAY. 


THE IMPERIAL 
STANDS FOR ALL THAT 


IS BEST 
IN DICTIONARIES. 


| FOR PROSPECTUS. 


SOME PRESS opimons.| 


ORDER FORM. 


Times.—“ We should not wish for anything better 
than the now imperial.” 

Academy.—“ Members of the literary profession 
cant over-estimate the obligation they owe to the 
itor 


ajStelater—" It is the best English Lexicon of the of which I 


on account 


remit, to whomsoever you may depute, 8s. per month 
thus making total cost of Work. 


FOUR VOLUMES - 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 
LEATHER BACK, MARBLE 

EDGES. 


SIZE OF EACH VOLUME, 
11} inches by 7; inohes. 


BRITISH & UP-TO-DATE. 


To the ey of the SATURDAY REVIEW, . 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please supply me with one copy of the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
send you an initial payment of 8s., and agree to 


for nine months, 


rday Review.—‘' Jt is copious, it is trustworthy, 
it is beau wally illustrated, and sdmicably printed on 
goed paper, Name 
well known that this new edition is sure to be widely 
welcomed.” Address. 


THOUSANDS OF ENQRAVINGS. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF THE 
UT.-COLONEL E. A. SHULDAM,.THAT OF THE LATE 
F Nis POPHAM, Eso., AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. aie Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 15, and Two Following at py —— 
precisely, BOOKS and MANU SCRIP ‘Ss, including the LIBRARY he late 
AEUT.-COLONEL E. A. SHULDAM, Coolkelme, co. Cork, the 
B@liographical Works of Dibdin ; French Illustrated Books; Historical Litera- 
the Writings of Scott, ihaakerse, ant other Contemporary Authors ; White's 
Selborne, First Edition : B ; Burlingtoa Fine Arts Club, Exhibition 
of Bookbindings, &c. A Pestion ofthe LIBRARY ofthe late F. A. INDERWICK 
Eso., K.C., containing Cobbett’s Seate Trials ; Cockayne’s 
Dictionary of Natio raphy, a Set; Law Books; Rogers's History of Prices ; 
the English ~— bed Notes and Queries, a Set, with Indexes ; Froissart, 
oniques de France, 4 vols., Paris, 1530, &c. The LIBRARY cs the late 
FRANCIS POPHAM, : lactuding Couk Huswieg Birds 
other Works on Natural History Sporting vont es, Travels, at General 
Literature. The LIBRARY of the late TT AIOR HENRY HALE, containing 
La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, 1762; Westmacott’s English Spy, Hutchinson's 
Dorset, Manning and Bray's Surrey, Clatterbuck’s Hertfordshire, and other Works 
on Topography, &c. Other Properties, including Books of Prints, Architecture 
Engravings, Scott's Novels, First Editions, cote Printed Books, Warner's Orchid 


Album, Seleg Orchi ous Plants, Bateman’'s um, and other Works 
on Botany, racts, &c. 
_May be viewed. _ Catalogues may be had. 


THE PORTION OF THE Mey wy LIBRARY 
F JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., A., &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by t. gany at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
19, and five following days, at One o'clock 
the T on ‘PORT N of the and i LI ~ we of 
-S.A., &c. (Editor of Notes and and Queries "), consist 
chiefly of Works by th y the — oy English and French Writers on Poetry, 
erature, and the 16th, 17th, 18th, and including 
Ancient and Rare the *Conteurs” of the Pert number of 
_—— Pieces, Biographies, Anecdotes, &c., of the English “Stage | in the 18th 
Reprints and Private Limited Issues of very Rare Works ; Series of 
_— se Editions of Bacon, Boccaccio, Cervantes, Chaucer, Corneille, Dorat, Dryden, 
DUrfey, Froissart, La Fontaine, Longus, Marguerite de Valois, Marat, Milton, 
itre, Montaigne, Wm. Morris, Duchess of Newcastle, Rabelais, Retif de las 
Bretonne, Rousard, D. Rossetti, Rousseau, Scarron, Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
uckling, Sy Tabourat, Uzanne, Voltaire, Wither, Works on 
Wsiceraphy, Series of Elzevir Editions, Theatrical Costumes, Out of Print 
Periodicals, a ‘tonne number of Plays by various Writers. Publications of the 
Kelmscott and other Presses, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed two days prior. 
RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL 3h, Auction, 
at their Rooms, rrs Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNE une 21, 


and two following days, at 1 o'clock, RARE AND VALUABLE” OOKS, 
including an Anne Poems, 1686, with the Rare 
of the Ori 


edition ; Sine copy of 
Ackermann's 3 »_and Cambridge niversity, 2 vols. ; Valuable 
Sporting Books and Prints, and Books with coloured plates, many sumptuously 
bound ; Modera Fine Art and Tlustrated | Bochas Handsome Lib: Editions of 
Seott, Dickens, Thackeray, Whyte-Melville, J. H. Jesse, Lady Jackson, Carlyle 
and others, in fine calf or morocco bindings ; Beacons Arabian Nights, with 
tchford’s Mlustrations, 12 vols. ; Brinkley’s Hi of Japan, 12 vols. ; Jule's 
thay, 2 vols., Hakluyt Society, and other Scarce Standard Books ; an extensive 
Library of Mathematical and cientific Books, including a_copy of the Editio 
——— of Gilbert on the Mi t, 160; also a selection of Rare Books in Early 
English Literature from an Country Library. 


To be viewed and catalogues had. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. BEG TO 
ANNOUNCE that they will hold several Sales of Rare and Valuable 
Books during the next few weeks, prior to the close of their Season about the 
middle of Ju They would therefore respectfully advise those having Libraries 
or Collections of Books to dispose of to communicate as to the,Sale of the same 
ancl as, little delay as possible, in order to ensure the property being offered this 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GEN L ENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
STI ONS IN (AND, ABKO! INIES, AMERICA, 


LIBRARIES ASED oR VALUED KND CATALOGUED: AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: 

Te : CENTRAL 1515. 


#40 STRAND, W.C., anil 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 137 ) Begpanesay, w. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Unicove and ABC, 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE. 
June Supplement Now Ready. 


ComPRISING ALL MOST RECENT PURCHASES 1N 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 


Books in NEW condition, at REDUCED Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26s HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
GIVE THE BEST for General Advice, 
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EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M,A. late Seeond Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 
very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Pet 
Cambeidge : Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 


tion on 27th, 28th, and 29th June, r90s. For particulars apply to the He 
TER, Schoo! house, Tonbri ridge. ” 


PARIS: 19 Rue des Fossés-StJacques. 
LE DOCTEUR ete MADAME ROUSSEAU 


Peuvent recevoir quelques pensionnaires ou familles. 
Luxembourg. Installation trés confortable. 
CHAPMAN, Hereford. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 TO 1903. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for two appoint 
ments of Assistant Inspectors under the Chief Inspector (Education). Tney will 
be required to assist the Council's District Inspectors in the inspection of public 
elementary day schools and eveni ——, and, if required, any other educa. 
tional institutions within the areas allotted ted tochem. 

The salary in each case is £250 a year, rising by annual increments of £15 toa 
maximum salary of £400 a year. 

The persons appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 

ive their whole time to the duties of the office, and will in 
other respects be out) ect to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's service, 
—— of which are contained in the form of application. 
n connection with these appointments there is no restriction with regard to sex. 
lications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the Clerk 
da the London County Council at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., or at 
the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W Cc he applications must be 
sent in not later than 10 A.M. on Saturday, the 24th day of June, 1905, addressed 
to the Clerk of the Council at the Education Offices as above, and accompanied by 
copies of not more t three recent testimonials. 
vassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for 


Quartier du 
Références, Dr. P, 


intment. 
L. GOMME, 
Clerk of an Loadoa County Council. 
The County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
7th June, 1905. 

A NEW WORK OF INTEREST TO ALL. P 
JUST Beautiiully 
PUBLISHED. THE Ilustrated. 

WORLD or T6-DAY},, 
A SurRvVEY oF THE LANDs AND 
A ProrLes or THE GLOBE AS SEEN IN Atlas, 
NEW TRAVEL AND Sein Geography, 
IDEA. By A. R. History, q 
Thi t dealing with the . : 

P States of every Country Commercial 

the uu ed quarterly 
SEND FOR in six woe rg Ih this way the total Survey, 

cost of the work is not felt by the pur- 
PROSPECTUS chaser, as the payments are spread over And 

“The World of To- | Gazetteer. 


several months. 
PRESS, AND Day” is a ew work which, within 
comparatively narrow compass, gives 


PUBLIC the a of books of Handsomely 
t | a! rts, and in act 
OPINIONS, Surrey | Bound. 
of all the Countries of the World. 
POST FREE. | THOUSANDS OF ILLUSTRA- | Send 
TIONS from scenes inevery part of the 
| Fer 
AN DESCRIPTION of THE WORL), Particulars 
A DICTIONARY o ) 
ENTIRELY An ATLAS, and GAZETTEER. 10-day. 
NEW AND PUBLIGHED IN 6 VOLS. vol. 1 | Prospectus 
Si in. in. eady. 
ORIGINAL Post 
THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., Bree 
WwoRK. 35 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


OPINION. 


Among this week’s features are: 
NEW LITERARY COMPETITION. 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL, 
A QUEEN TO WOMEN. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 2a. weekly, 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


LATER PEEPS AT 
PARLIAMENT. 


By H. Ww. LucY 


(** Toby, M.P.,” of Punch), with over 300 illustrations by 
“F.C. G.” (F. Carruthers Gould). Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Shefield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘The pages of the book fairly bristle with 
fun.” 


th —“We welc Mr. Lucy’s most entertaining volume, which 
also yields some of the most admirable of the cari of ‘ Fcc: as 

Daily Express.—'‘ Mr. Lucy gossips with pleasant reminiscence and in- 
teresting observation of the men and events in Parliament in the Sessions 
of 1896-1902......Mr. Lucy’s amusing chat is illustrated by many inimitable 
drawings by Mr. Carruthers Gould, and the whole book is admirably enter- 
taining. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ He (Mr. Lucy) has become a depository of Parlia- 
mentary stories gathered from men on all sides of the House, and he tells 
them in a manner which furnishes us with very pleasant reading.” 

British Weekly.—'' There is no describers’ Parliament near! ual to 
Mr. Lucy at his best...... Mr. Lucy is altogether unrivalled in i eee 
ledge of the facts that underlie every Parliamentary situation.” 

Scotsman.—‘ Mr. Lucy does not confine himself to what passes within the 
precincts of Westminster or to the period covered by his book. He utilises 
good material wherever he finds it.” 


NOVELS BY THE 
Late HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


THE SOWERS. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 
SIXPENCE. 
It is evident that the popularity of Henry Seton Merriman did not die with him. 


His great’ stories, THE SOWERS and IN KEDAR’S T&NTS, have emerged tri- 
umphantly from the test of the sixpenny reprint, in which form they seem destined 
to establish a record for sales. Messrs. Newnes, by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co., are about to issue the whole of Merriman’s novels in their Sixpenny 
Series, and have commissioned the well-known artist, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, to illus- 
trate all the stories. THE VELVET GLOVE is almost ready, and the other 
novels will follow at about monthly intervals. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


FATHER DOLLING. 
By C. E. OSBORNE. SIXPENCE. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING met with so much s:ccess in the 12s. 6d. 
form that Messrs. Newnes have thought it desirable to bring out a cheaper edition 
by arrangement with the original publishers. 

Mr. Doiling was, above all, beloved by the poorer classes, amongst whom his 
work principally lay. 

The edition of his Life now produced will be eagerly sought by them. as well as by 
others who were im by the enthusiasm which he threw into his efforts for the 
good of those who had been indifferent to any form of Christianity until they came 
into contact with him. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN : 


the Country and its People. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. 


With 22 full-page Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
. Manchester Guardian.— Deserves attention as a well-informed and serious 
essay....... A sane and balanced estimate, enlivened by agreeable reminiscences.” 
_ Atheneum.—" A more critically honest and informed delineation of that 
Most interesting folk has not come under our notice.” 

China Telegraph.—* Alike correct and sensible.” 


NEWNES’S LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES 


A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific Subjects, written by Specialists, 
an illustrated. Size 6 in. in., cloth, is. 
THE STARS. LIFE’S MECHANISM. 
MAN. THE ALPHABET. 


TH TS. BIRD LIFE. 

THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. HOUGHT AND FEELING. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
A PIECE OF COAL. WILD. FLUWERS. 

EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF THE KING ALFRED. 

THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. ARCHITECTURE. 

FOREST STREAM. UCLID. 


THE 
THE ATMOSPHERE. LIFE. 
it LIFE BACTERIA. LO: ENGLAND. 
E POTTER. | THE EMPIRE. 
THE BRITISH COINAGE. ALCHEMY, 
E IN THE SEAS. j THE ARMY. 
TOGRAPH PID TRANSIT. 
THE PLANT EPTINGT CLVILISATIONS OF THE 
GEOGRAPHY AL DISCOVERY. 
THE MIND wiry CLIMBING. 


THE BRITISH RACES. | GRAIN OF WHEA 
ECLIPSES. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
ICE IN THE PRESENT AND PAST. | BRITISH TRANE AND INDUSTRY. 
THE WANDERINGS OF ATOMS. REPTILE LIFE. [ Shortly. 
Speaker: ‘Full of clear and valuable information, yet never uninteresting 
ugh over-compression.” 
fpatewr:; “* A series of which we have had occasion more than once to speak 
‘with praise.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS: 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”"—British Weekly. 
“‘ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 
“Very tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


“ A brillian k."— Times. Particularly good.” —Academry. 
“* The bést handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Pians, ss. 
Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
nouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
are, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, L udno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Peninaen- 
mawr, fairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channnel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
LLaANGoLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris AnD New York : BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstails and all Booksellers. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norwa 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, roan Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 


Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales, 1s. and 2s. List post free. 
—DarRuNGTON & Co., LLANGOLLEN. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the Directors’ Report for the Quarter ending 
3ist March, 1905. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. os oo 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


++ 49,938°572 oz. 
oe 12'627 dwts. 


Dr. Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
£ sa. 4s d. 
To Mining Expenses... +“ oc, 14 67438 
Milling Expenses oo +. 13,562 611 @'3 
Expenses .. ee eo 13,894 15 9 o 3 
General Expenses oe oe oo 3,250 8 3 °° 
Head Office Expenses .. oe oe 967 5 © 2°934 
89,388 10 4 r 2 
Working Profit .. oe ee oe 121,455 17 0 110 8°373 
£210,644 7 4 L213 2°880 
To Interest, Exchange, and Commission oe 711, 0 7 
1» Net Profit és oo 120,744 16 § 
£121,455 17 0 
Cr. Value ton 
Value. milled, 
By Gold Account .. ee £210,644 7 4 42 13 


£210,644 7 4 42 13 


By Balance Working Profit brought down £121,455 17 0 
£121,455 17 0 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £596 18s. rod. 


Notsg.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which is payable to the Government 
of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


Declaration of Dividend No. 


13..: 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that _an Interim Dividend of 25 per Cent. 
s. per share) has been declared by the Board for the half-year ending 30th of 


une, 1905. 
This Dividend will be Payable to all Shareholders registered in the Books of the 
Company at the close of business on 30th June, 1905, and to Holders of Coupon 
No. 13 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. ; ‘ 

The Transfer Books will be closed from rst to 7th July, 1905 both days inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Share s ftom the London Office, 
No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about the 4th of August, 1905. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they wil] receive payment 
ef the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 13 either at the Head Office of the 
Company, Joh burg, or at the London Office. : 

Coupons must be left Four clear days for examination, and will be payable at 
any time on or after the 4th of August, 1905. 

By order of the Board . 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. , 
London Office: No. r London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
7th June, 190s. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S NEW CHEAP SERIES. 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
Under the Editorshipof A. H. Butten. Pott 8vo. blue cloth, full gilt back, 18, net, cloth ; lambskin, gilt, 2s, net. 
Keats: Introduction by Ronert Bripces. Notes Vaughan : : Introduction by Canon Beecutnc. 


Notes 


by G. Torx Drury. 2 vols. } y E. K. a 2 vols. 
Edited by A. Vincent. 
Donne : Introduction by Prof. Gzorce SaInTsBURY. | Carew: + 


Notes by E. K. CHAMBERS. 2 vols. 
Coleridge : Edited by Ricuarp Garnett, C.B. 


WIN. 2 vols. 


Rossetti: Bory. Italian Poets. 


Marvell: Poems, 1 vol.; Satires, 1 vol. Edited by Ppoeter, Adelaide A.: nds and Lyrics, to- 
G. A. AITKEN. i a ith a Chaplet of Verses (not hitherto | 
Waller : Edited by G. Tuors Drury. 2 vols. 
and Intro- 
Drummond, of Hawthornden : Edited by W. C. Johnson, “Goldamith, Gray, and 


Warp. 2 vols. Warp. (Shortly. 


Herrick : Introduction by A. C. Swinsurne. Notes, pormope. Coventry: The Angel in the, House and 
by A. Powtarp. 2 vols. The Victories 5 With Introduction by 
Gay : Edited by J. Unpgrnitt. 2 vols. Atice [Saortly. 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Poems, with Critical and by A. Symo 


Cosmo 


Biographical Notices 
moaee, Austin Dobson, R. Garnett, R. Le Gallienne, Buxton Forman, W. Yeats, 


Mack Symons, A. Bullen 
Edited by 4 +9 miLES 7 vols., Pott 8vo., red cloth, full gilt back, 1s. 6d. net ; red lambskin gilt, gilt tops, 
silk register, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROUTLEDGE'S. 


NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
1s. net. 


Printed from accurate Texts, entirely Unabridged, 
and, where- necessary, ANNOTATED and INpexep, 
Pott 8vo. (size of “‘ The World's Classics”) olive green, 
cloth extra, full gile back, rs. net. Olive green lamb- 
skin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s. net. 


Palgrave: The Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyries. 


. The Spectator: edited by G. A. Aitken. Witb 


Introduction, Notes, and Index. (6 vols.) Vol. I. 
(LETTERS. 1 to 100). 


_ Victor Hugo: William Shakespeare. 


Jeffrey : Essays from the Edinburgh Review: 
English Poets and Poetry. 603 pp. 


’ Lessing: Laocoon. Translated, with Notes, by Sir 


Tennyson to Clough (incl. Chas. Tennyson 
x. Crabbe to (including Blake, Rogers, eon, Joho Sterling, 
Hogg, Wordsworth Scott)” $76 Trench Lord Rovere Browning 
| Aubrey de Vere, P. J. ey, us 
* Campbell Ntoore, Elliot, Knowles, Ten Kini 
nant, Hunt, k, Proctor, Byron, Vere lactonald, G. Meredith, D. G. Rossetti, Sir | 
&c.). 612 pp. Arnold, Sir Lewis Morris, &c.). 
is day 


3. Kaete to Lytton (incl. Clare, Talfourd, Carlyle, le William Morris to Buchanan (incl. Roden 


e, Darley Motherwell, Hood, Thom, W. 2 

Macaulay Well, Barnes, Nosh Lord. de, Tabley, Watts Duntan, 

Beddoes, Wh hitehead, Hawker, &c.). 656 pp. | Over 600 pp. (Shortly. 
The other Six Volumes to follow at short intervals. 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
Large 8vo. buckram, gilt, red morocco label, each 5s. 

Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Ger. Bacon's Complete Philosophical Works. The 
many. Edited, wr Additional Notes and Texts, Prefaces and Notes of SPepp1nG and Ets. 
Introduction, by A. Jonson, M.A., and 
Copious Index. 816 pp. 

Buckle’s History of Civilization. Edited, with 
all the Author's Notes and Additional Notes and 
an Introduction, by Joun M. Rosertson, and 
Copious Index. 968 pp. 

le’s His of the French Revelation. 
ith 32 Fine Portraits and Plates. 03 pp. 


LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 
one by E. A. BAKER, M.A. With 7 = &c., 8vo. buckram gilt, gilt top, each 6®. net. 
e and Opinions of John Bunele, Esquire. Oroonok The Wandering Beauty, and other 
= Amory (“The English Rabelais Novelettes. Mrs. 
Shortly. 
Adventures of Don Syivio de Rosalva. By Gesta Romanorum: Entertaining Stories invented 
C. M. Wigtanp. 480 pp. by the Monks as a Fireside Recreation. Trans- 


J. M. Rossrtson, with Copious Index. 
(This day. 
Pepys’ Diary. by Lord Braysrookr. 
bys of the Edition of 1848-49, 


with (Shortly. 


The Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre. lated, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. 
Complete Text translated by ARTHUR MacuEN. CHARLEs SWAN. (Shortly. 
410 pp. The Fool of Quality. By Hexry Brooke. With 
Boccace: Kincstey's Introduction, and a com prehensive 


io’s Decameron. Text trans- 
lated by J. M. Ricc, M.A. With J. AppincTon 
Symonp’s “ Essay on Boccaccio.” 300 pp. by the family, by E. A. Baker, M.A. “[Shortuy. 
ROUTLEDCE’S MINIATURE STANDARD REFERENCE 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. LIBRARY. 
peng ge Bijou Reference Books on Vellum Large 8vo., half red morocco gilt, each 7s, 6d. net. 


Pocket, desk, or armchair. 32mo. | of Slang 
1 and Colloquial English. 
Padded imitation morocco, each 1s. net. J. & Farner and the late W. E. H ~- — 


Who Wrote That? a Sources. byw. Familiar | from the 7-vol. work. 542 pp. 


Life of the Author, based on new mat provided 


D fF, Sayings, 998 Pp. 
to kaveas. vings Nares's of Words, 


Phrases, Names, 
and Allusions, Edited by J. O. Hatiiwect 


Who W Dictionary f Bi By | 
| and T. WRIGHT. 992 pp. 


. LATHAM, 


Edited, with Additional Notes and Introduction, | 
by _ Mrs. Gaskell: Life of Charlotte Bronte. « vol. 


Gramment’s Memoirs. Edited by Sir Water 


Rovert Bart. 

Mill : Dissertations and Discussions, I. : vol. 
Representative Government. 1: vol. On 
Liberty, with Index (now first added), x vol 
Utilitarianism, with Index (now first added). 
vol. 

Coleridge: Aids to Reflection. Edited by 
Tuomas Fensy. 

Lowell: My Study Windows. 

Brimley: Essays. Edited by W. G. CLark, M.A. 

Treiawny: Records of Shel'ey, Byron, and 
the Author. 


Sylvia’s Lovers. 1 vol. Cranford. « vol. 
Sir Lewis Morris : Poems, Authorised Selection. 
Holmes : Poet at the Breakfast Table. : vol. 

Professor at the Breakfast Table. : vol. 


Carlyle: Heroes and Hero Worship. : vol. 
Sartor Resartus, : vol. 


| Poe: Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 


, Grimm: 


| Harris: Uncle Remus. 


Dict of Abbreviations, a ye tions, — Fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. each. 
and reviative Signs. LatHamM. | The Folk and their Wonté-Lere. An Essay on 
Dictionary of Eeonomic Prof. FRANK | Ety: By Rev. SmvtTHe | 
WE Author of “ Dictionary 
Mottoes ‘and Badges, British and Foreign, } logy,” &c. 202 pp. T aie seine | 
with slations. By Ss. W. | _ “We have not space to dwell on the many merits of 
My Market Tables: A Guide fo for Ladies i Dr. Smythe Palmer's essay, which illustrates ad- 
Shakes s Characters: a Descriptive Index — mirably the fascination exercised by the study of our 


espeare’ 
in Shakespeare’s words. By eo 
Discount, Commission, rokerage 
Tables ; fo £3,000) we 


| dialects and their importance in relation to English 
P. A. Norratt, 640 pp. 

| 


philology.” — Athenaeum. 


Hughes: Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 1: vol. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. : vol. 

Marryat : The King’s Own. 

Fairy Tales, 1 vol. 

Andersen: Fairy Tales. 1 vol. 

t vol. Nights with 
Uncle Remus. 1 vol. 

Landor: Imaginary Conversations. I. Clas- 
sical Dialogues. 

Peacock: Novels. 2 vols. Vol. I. Headlong 


Hall, Melincourt, Nightmare Abbey, and 
Maid Marian, 


Sir William Fraser: Words on Wellington. 


The following, amongst others in active breparation 
will appear shortly. 


\ | Matthew Arnold: On Translating Homer. 
Christian Names, Male and Female: By H. TH ENGLISH LIBRARY. 


With W. Newman's Homeric Translation ia 
Theory and Practice,” and ARNoLp's “ Last 
Words.” 


Bunyan : Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Lamb: Essays of Elia. 
Maine: Ancient Law. 
Hawthorne : Scarlet Letter. 


Goldsmith : Citizen of the World. 


Words. By Archbishop R. C. 
1. English fhe Study of with Additions and Emenda- 
* Dictionary 640 By T. Nucent. tions, by Dr. A. SMyTHE PALMER. 272 pp. 
io ary English Past and Present. By Archbis R. 
French-En am | C. Trencu. Edited by Dr. A. 
English uotations. By H. Swan. [Shortly. | 272 
In Praise of of bookes. weg, for the | their Lessons. By Archbishop R. © 
Book-lover. By H. Sw — (Shortly. C. Trexcu. With Notes, &c., by Dr. A. SmyTHe 
Many others at P ‘ PALMER. (Shortly. 


Darwin: Voyage of a Naturalist. 
Swift : Journal to Stella. 
Macaulay : Literary Essays. 

Hare: Guesses at Truth. 
Browning : Poems. 

Tennyson: Poems. 620 pp. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: The Channings. 


“N EWEST PUBLICATIONS 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their Agrar 


By STEPNIAK. 654 pp 
the present occurrencts in is possible. lt provides the Fulles 


arian Condition, Social Life, and Religion. 
38. 6d. net. An ee Cheap Edition of this authoritative work, without the help of which no intelligent com 
t account in English of internal Russia, the agrarian question, the moujihs, &c. 


hension of 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING FOR NATURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND 


MODERN TIMES. By Dr. Atrrep Brese. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN PERSONAL MAGNETISM, TELEPATHY, 


AND HYPNOTISM 
strictly scientific and PRACTICAL nature. 


18M. By Georce Wuite. 3s. 6d.net. <A simple and practical, yet cautious guide to this new science, the first that has appeared of a 


ONLY MY FUN. By Watrer Emanvet, Author of “Mr. Punch’s Diary,” “The Snob,” “A Dog Day,” &c. 


Picture Wrapper, 176 pp., rs. net. 
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